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GREENWICH TIME. 


Never had science a more pleas- 
ant retreat than Greenwich Obser- 
vatory appears to be, this bright 
summer morning. 

For all its pleasant aspect, how- 
ever, the idea of exploring it is de- 
cidedly a formidable one. At the 
very entrance gates, one feels sud- 
denly convicted of the most abject 
ignorance. Here are mysterious 
metal pins fixed on the wall for the 
determination of British measure- 
ments, and the question at once 
arises, What have these to do with 
astronomy? ‘Then there is a great 
clock-dial on which the hours are 
reckoned from one to twenty-four, 
which is popularly believed to be 
kept going by the sun. 

Determined to clear the way as 
he goes on, the visitor makes these 
outer difficulties the subjects of his 
first inquiries on gaining admit- 
tance, and he discovers to his 
amazement that the very length of 
his trousers, and the cut of his 
coat, and the height of his hat 
have all been determined by mea- 
surements based upon the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 


A tailor’s yard measure, it ap- 
pears, bears a certain proportion 
to the length of a pendulum which, 
under specified conditions, beats 
accurate seconds of time, and sec- 
onds of time are determined by 
astronomical observation. * If the 
tailor wishes to verify his measure, 
he has only to bring it to the Ob- 
servatory gate, where he will find 
a standard absolutely accurate. 
As to the clock, it is an astrono- 
mer’s clock, and astronomers know 
nothing of «a. M’s and P. M.'s; 
their calculations are sufficiently 
complicated without them. The 
notion that it is kept going by the 
sun is, it need hardly be said, a 
mere delusion. 

On passing the outer portal of 
the Observatory, the visitor finds 
himself in an open courtyard, with 
an irregular pile of buildings on 
his left hand. Entering a low 
doorway in one of these, he is at 
once interested to discover that he 
is really at what may be considered 
the fountain-head of all our com- 
putations of time. The chief busi- 
ness of Greenwich, as all the world 
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knows, is to tell us the time of day, 
and in this small and somewhat 
mean-looking apartment is the 
great telescope by which observa- 
tions for this purpose are effected. 

This instrument—the transit cir- 
cle as it is technically called—is 
twelve feet in length, and its largest 
glass is eight inches in diameter. 
It is suspended by the middle be- 
tween two massive stone buttresses 
in such a manner as to permit of 
its sweeping the sky in a straight 
line overhead, though it cannot be 
veered round to the right or left. 

We have arrived, let us suppose, 
a little before noon; the sun is 
about to cross the meridian, and 
an observation is to be made. 
Shutters in the roof are thrown 
open, the great telescope is swung 
up and fixed in position, and an 
observer seats himself at the lower 
end of it. While we are waiting 
for the great luminary, let us take 
a peep through the instrument. 
All that can be seen is a number 
of vertical lines—technically called 
wires, though they are in reality 
so many pieces of cobweb— 
stretched across the field of obser- 
vation at irregular distances. The 
centre one is the celebrated meri- 
dian of Greenwich, or at all events 
it represents it, and it is curious to 
reflect that from this centre line 
ships of all civilized nations, and 
in all’ parts of the known world, 
are reckoning their distances; 
that this little piece of cobweb is, 
practically, all that divides the 
world into eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

While we are peering along the 
telescope, the drowsy tinkling of 
innumerable ciocks is heard 
through the still summer air, and 
we begin to think that for once at 
least the sun is behind time. If 
not, then it seems plain that all the 
Greenwich clocks are wrong, a 
supposition which is quite at va- 
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riance with all our traditional ideas 
of the place, On inquiry, it is 
gratifying to find that our faith in 
Greenwich timepieces is perfectly 
justified, and that it really is the 
sun that is behind time. The ap- 
parent motion of the sun, as every- 
body knows, is really the motion of 
the earth. Now the earth moves 
round the sun in a kind of oval 
pathway, When she is on either 
side of this oval her motions are 
accelerated, and the sun will cross 
the meridian before he is due. 
Just now, however, we are at one 
end of the oval, and the earth 
moves slowly, and, as we see, the 
sun is behind his time. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the Greenwich 
clocks were to be regulated ac- 
cording to the time at which the 
lord of day puts in an appearance 
at this little cobweb, they would 
require constant alteration. They 
are, however, set to record the 
average time of his transit. This 
never varies, and twelve o’clock 
“‘ Greenwich mean time ” is simply . 
the mean or average at which 
throughout the year the sun cross- 
es the meridian. 

Let the observer now resume his 
watch at the instrument. What 
he has to do is to record the pre- 
cise instant at which the sun’s 
edge or “limb,” as astronomers 
express it, passes that central 
“wire.” In any single observa- 
tion, however, he may be a little at 
fault, and for the sake of greater 
accuracy, therefore, he will note 
the instant at which it passes over 
all the “ wires,” and then strike an 
average between them. 

Slowly the sun creeps up to the 
first line, and the observer lightly 
taps a little spring attached to the 
telescope. The second “ wire” is 
reached, and again the spring is 
tapped, and so on throughout the 
whole of the seven or nine webs 
employed in the observation. 
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This spring is connected with a 
telegraphic wire extending to a 
“chronograph” in a distant part 
of the building; and in order to 
understand the method of record- 
ing the observation, we will not 
follow the telegraphic signal, or, as 
imagination is even swifter than 
the telegraph, we will imagine that 
we have reached the “ chrono- 
graph” first, and are there ready 
to receive the signals. 

Accordingly we find ourselves in 
® queer little chamber, in which 
the most prominent object is a very 
beautiful specimen of a clock 
whose pendulum, instead of oscil- 
lating backwards and forwards, 
swings round in a circle, thus pro- 
ducing a motion perfectly uniform 
and unbroken. This clock is re- 
volving the “chronograph,” which 
consists of a cylinder around which 
a sheet of white paper has been 
strained. While we are watching 
this revolving barrel, we see the 
observer’s signals come. A little 
steel point, which is traveling over 
the surtace of the paper, is in elec- 
tric communication with the spring 
attached to the great telescope ; 
and every time the observer taps 
the spring, this little traveling 
point pricks into the paper, thus 
recording that the sun has just 
crossed a “wire.” ‘This in itself, 
however, would not be a record of 
the time of transit if it were not 
that another little steel point, which 
is in connection with a galvanic 
clock in another part of the build- 
ing, has previously marked the 
sheet of paper into spaces repre- 
senting precise seconds of time. 
On the completion of the observa- 
tion the paper may be removed 
from the cylinder and affords a 
permanent record of it. 

Nothing perhaps, throughout 
the Observatory at Greenwich, is 
calculated to strike the visitor with 
greater astonishment than that 
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galvanic clock to which reference 
has just been made. There is 
nothing very remarkable in its ap- 
pearance, but the work it accom- 
plishes renders it perhaps the most 
wonderful clock in the world, and 
certainly the most important one 
in England. 

In the first place, as we have 
seen, it plays an important part in 
registering observations. Besides 
this it regulates several clocks 
within the Observatory, as well as 
the large one already referred to 
outside the gates; one at Green- 
wich Hospital Schools, another at 
the London Bridge Station of the 
South Eastern Railway, another at 
the Post Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and another in Lombard 
Street. Once every day it tele- 
graphs correct time to the great 
clock tower at Westminster; it 
drops the signal ball over the Ob- 
servatory, another near Charing 
Cross, and one at Deal; it fires 
time guns at Shields and New- 
castle, and every hour throughout 
the day it flashes out correct time 
to each of the railway companies. 
All this is accomplished as it were 
by the mere volition of the clock, 
and without any human inter- 
ference whatever. Every morning 
it is corrected by an actual obser- 
vation of a star; and thus, without 
being aware of it, do we every day 
start our trains, and make our ap- 
pointments, and take our meals by 
the motions of the heavenly bodies 
as observed and recorded during 
the preceding night. 

We now proceed to one of those 
curious little domes surmounting 
various parts of the Observatory. 
Here we find an instrument de- 
voted entirely to the study of the 
moon. Observations of the moon 
are of immense importance to us 
as a nation of navigators, inasmuch 
as she affords the means of deter- 
mining longitude at sea. Her mo- 
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tions however, from various causes, 
are of an extremely complicated 
nature, and it is very necessary 
that she shall be observed at all 
times, and under all circumstances. 
But with the transit circle, the in- 
strument first noticed, it is plain 
that the moon could be observed 
only when she is crossing the me- 
ridian, and not always then. Some 
five or six-and-twenty years ago, 
therefore, Sir George Airy, the 
present astronomer Royal, de- 
signed the “ Altazimuth,” and 
since then the importance of 
Greenwich as a.lunar observatory 
has been just about doubled. 


With this instrument and the 
transit circle the Observatory 
might do all that, strictly speaking, 
comes within its province. The 
whole duty of Greenwich, as de- 
fined by Herschel, is “to furnish 
now, and in all future time, the 
best and most perfect data by 
which the laws of the lunar and 
planetary movements, as devel- 
oped by theory, can be compared 
with observation.” Mensurative 
astronomy for practical purposes 
is the great business of Greenwich. 

The Great Equatorial telescope 
was mounted about sixteen years 
ago, under the direction and from 
the plans of the present Astrono- 
mer Royal. It is the largest in- 
strument in the Observatory, and 
of its kind is one of the finest in 
the world. Its object glass, which 
is thirteen inches in diameter, and 
has a focal distance of eighteen 
feet, alone cost £1,200. The most 
curious feature in this telescope is 
the clockwork arrangement by 
which it follows any object under 
examination. It is used, as already 
intimated, chiefly for what may be 
called gazing purposes—such, for 
instance, as the scrutiny of the 
marvellous eruptions on the sur- 
face of the sun, or of the moun- 
tains of the moon, and it is often 
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necessary to continue such obser- 
vations for hours together. It is 
plain, however, that if an observer 
is examining the face of the sun, 
the motion of the earth will grad- 
ually bear him and his telescope 
eastward until the great luminary 
is lost to view. He will steadily 
creep out at the western side 
of the field. This is obviated by 
the operation of a clock driven by 
falling water. This powerful piece 
of mechanism is connected with 
the great iron framework support- 
ing the telescope, and just as the 
earth creeps round from west to 


- east, the telescope and all that per- 


tains to it is borne round from 
east to west. Thus, so far as the 
motion of the earth is concerned, 
the sun, moon, or stars as seen 
through the Great Equatorial will 
appear to be perfectly stationary. 

We have now seen all the more 
prominent features of Greenwich 
Observatory, though there yet re- 
main innumerable objects of the 
utmost interest—rain gauges, ane- 
mometers, hygrometers, and ther- 
mometers, placed in all kinds of 
positions, and under all kinds of 
conditions. In one room are some- 
thing like a couple of hundred 
Government chronometers, placed 
here for the purpose of being reg- 
ulated, while in a building apart 
from the Astronomical Observatory 
is a Magnetic Observatory, estab_ 
lished for the purpose of ascertain 
ing and recording the various phe 
nomena of the magnetic currents 
of the earth.— Cassell’s Magazine. 

> © ge - 
Dr. Peterman’s Estimate. 

Dr. Peterman thinks that the geo- 
graphical results of the Polaris ex- 
pedition are of extraordinary val- 
ue: “At any rate,” he says, “they 
are the highest that any vessel 
among the numerous expeditions 
of all nations to the North and 
South Poles have ever accomplished 
since many centuries.” 
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THE SCHOOL AT PENIKESE. 


RESULT OF THE SUMMER’S WORK—THE NEW BUILDINGS—METHODS 
OF INSTRUCTION—PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S PLANS. 


On the 15th of March last the 
writer of this article for the Hven- 
ing Post, in company with the at- 
torney of Mr. John Anderson of 
New York, visited Professor Agas- 
siz at his home, here, bearing the 
following note: 


“My Drar AGASSIZ :—The bear- 
er, a gentleman whom I have long 
known, comes to you with a royal 
gift to science in his hand. God 
bless the rich and generous. 

Yours, etc. 
Geo. 8. HILiiarp. 


A vacation of a few days from 
the heat and work of the city 
brings me, by way of New Bed- 
ford and Penikese, back to. Cam- 
bridge, after the brief period of 
five months, to witness the close of 
the first term of the Anderson 
School of Natural History. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz assures me that it is 
already a grand success. What has 
been the dream of his life in Ame- 
rica is so fully realized that he can 
make it, with the proper additional 
endowment, the first institution of 
its kind in any country. Though 
worn with constant and excessive 
labor, he was glad to give me in 
this spare social half-hour some idea 
of his hopes and wishes for the 
future of this great national work. 
If the wealthy men of the country, 
or even the friends and lovers of 
science among them, could step, as 
the writer does now, into the labo- 

‘ratory and into the grand inside 
view of this great work, with Pro- 
fessor Agassiz and his associates, 
and see its bearing upon the future 
teachers of America, and also upon 
the highest material interests and 
wealth of the nation, the five hun- 
dred thousand dollars required to 


make it the great school of the 
world would soon be forthcoming. 
As most of the fifty pupils of this 
first session are teachers who re- 
turn to their labors in September, 
the majority left the last week in 
August, and the others left Pen- 
ikese with Professor B. G. Wilder 
and wife, on the 2d, making a con- 
tinuous session of seven weeks. 
Immediately after the terms of 
the gift of Mr. Anderson were set- 
tled, and the programme of the 
school arranged, Professor Agassiz 
lost no time in securing an archi- 
tect and the mechanical force re- 
quired to complete laboratories 
and dormitories. The architect is 
Mr. Robert H. Slack, of Boston, 
who has given his constant per- 
sonal supervision to the work. 
The best seasoned timber has been 
used, and the buildings have been 
erected in the most thorough and 
substantial manner. They are in 
the form of the letter 1, standing 
lengthwise about due east and 
west, fifty feet apart. The trans- 
verse edifice connecting these two 
main buildings is of the same 
height, 50 by 30 feet on the ground, 
and will be used as a lecture room. 
The main buildings are each 25 
feet by 120, two stories high, and 
each has a ceiling 10 feet high, and 
a pitched or saddle roof. The 
whole is to be surmounted by a 
tower 60 feet in height. ‘The tim-, 
bers are all of good dimensions, 
very strongly braced, and the ends 
and sections of the second story 
are strengthened by timbers spiked 
in the form of the letter 4. The 
roof is also very firmly braced 
by cross beams, so as to secure 
strength and firmness against the 
heaviest gales which may sweep 
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over the Island. The laboratories 
and aquaria are all in the first or 
ground floor, and both stories, this 
and the dormitories, have the walls 
ceiled with hard ‘pine, and are so 
finished that no gases can escape 
fromthe laboratories to the rooms 
above. For better architectural 
effect the second stories of these 
buildings project a few inches over 
the lower ones, with an ornamental 
finish. This description is suffi- 
cient to give some idea of what 
has already been done. The archi- 
tect is now putting on the finishing 
work, and fifty aquaria have just 
been completed and put in position. 

The great aim of the work of 
this summer has been to teach the 
pupils how to study; with the 
knowledge how to study the struc- 
ture of the fish and animals of the 
sea comes the power to classify 
and name them. The work of this 
session was largely in regard to 
such fish and animals as could be 
gathered from the sea, and the ani 
mals and insects found on Penikese 
and adjacent islands. Among the 
most interesting of the marine fishes 
are the sharks and skates, techni- 
cally called selachians. Professor 
Agassiz has been at work upon these 
for twenty-five years, but is not yet 
prepared to issue a work on this 
class. The beautiful yacht Sprite, 
of twenty tons, given to the school 
by Mr. Galloupe, has enabled the 
school to go out in dredging par- 
ties of four gentlemen and four 
ladies, under the supervision and 
instruction of Count Pourtales, of 
the United States Coast Survey. 
Upwards of one hundred of the 
sharks and skates were taken, the 
largest of the skates being ten feet 
long and five feet broad. The 
sides stretch out like the wing of 
the bat. Professor Agassiz gave 
up all other engagements, and was 
constantly lecturing or directing 
the work of the laboratory, and 
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making new investigations and 
discoveries, some of which he had 
never had opportunity to do be- 
fore. The work of the laboratory 
was done in presence of the pupils, 
and in spite of a good deal of ill 
health. In the seven weeks, he 
gave at least forty lectures upon 
the principles of natural history, 
the true method of studying the 
structure of animals and fish, and 
the glacial indications of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Professor Burt G. Wilder, of 
Cornell University, gave at least 
twenty-five lectures on the special 
anatomy of fish and animals. A 
large number of the common ta- 
ble fish, the star fish and other 
kinds, were taken. Professor 
Wilder has devoted himself for 
fifteen years to this specialty, and 
is a most skillful and expert dis- 
sector. Back from Penikese, we 
found him hard at work, in the 
museum, dissecting a fine specimen 
of the Chinese dog, weighing its 
brain and all its parts. He had 
done this with thirty breeds, from 
the smallest to the great St. Ber- 
nard. 

Professor Packard, of Salem, 
gave twenty-five lectures on crabs, | 
lobsters, marine worms and the 
insects of the island. He is the 
author of the best work yet pub- 
lished on American insects. 

Professor Guyot lectured on 
physical geography; Dr. Brewer, 
of Boston, on birds; Professor B. 
Waterhouse Hawkins, on the prin- 
ciples of art in Natural History 
and drawing from Nature, and Mr. 
Bicknell, of the museum, here, gave 
practical instruction in the use of 
the microscope. 

The professors had books, and 
most of the students brought 
them, but the great point was to 
teach the students to study from 
Nature and not from books. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz’s method is most 


_ clear and philosophical without 
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being tedious. This school will be 


a great power in elevating the 


_ teachers of the country. 


standard of instruction among 


When 


- asked to name a fish, insect or 
animal, Professor Agassiz always 


= 
, 


refuses until the student can so 
minutely describe it that he can 


- correctly name it from this de- 


scription And, as a first step, the 
student is taught to draw the ob- 
ject to be studied, and to note in 
this exercise all its peculiarities. 
This is enjoined as essential to 
good teaching. 

An incident or two may be given 
here to show how entirely Profes- 
for Agassiz is given up to the 
cause of science—unselfishly, and 
for the benefit of his adopted 
country. A small dinner-party 
was recently made on his birthday 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Quincy 
Ward. The social hour past, he 
was presented by this son and 
daughter with $100,000, and by 
his own son with $20,000. This 
will be used exclusively in the 
cause of science. Nothing rare 
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escapes his notice. He has just 
purchased a small fossil (four in- 
ches long) pterodactyle, sending to 
Germany for it, at a cost of $600. 

The set of autonomical drawings 
by Comte, of Nantes, and of zoo- 
logical ones by Patterson, of Lon- 
don, the only sets in the country— 
both poor—have been used at 
Penikese. It will take four artists 
a year to make, under Professor 
Agassiz’s direction, such a set as 
he absolutely needs for Penikese, 
and one which will surpass any- 
thing of the kind which could be 
made in the old world, He has 
his artists engaged, and the set 
will be made in four parts, to cost 
at least $60,000, Is there not some 
wealthy man in New York who 
will enable him to add these to 
the school by the time the next 
session opens ? 

Professor Agassiz is literally ex- 
hausted by the hard work of the 
summer, and goes to the mountains 
for a week or ten days, where nei- 
ther letters, books, nor friends can 
reach him—for entire rest. 

O..C-G. 


THE WARM 


Poets have so long sung of the 
cold, chaste moon, pallid with wea- 
riness of her long watch upon the 
earth (according to the image used 
alike by Wordsworth and Shelley), 
that it seems strange to learn from 
science that the full moon is so in- 
tensely hot that no creature known 
to us could long endure contact 
with her heated surface. Such is 
the latest news which science has 
brought us respecting our satellite. 
The news is not altogether unex- 
pected; in fact, reasoning had 
shown, long before the fact had 
been demonstrated, that it must be 
so. The astronomer knows that 


FULL MOON. 


the surface of the moon is exposed 
during the long lunar day, lasting 
a fortnight of our terrestial time, 
to the rays of a sun as powerful as 
that which gives us our daily heat. 
Without an atmosphere to temper 
the sun’s heat as ours does,—not, 
indeed, by impeding the passage 
of the solar rays, but by bearing 
aloft the cloud-veil which the sun 
raises from our oceans—the moon’s 
surface must become intensely hot 
long before the middle of the lunar 
day. Undoubtedly the want of an 
atmosphere causes the moon’s heat 
to be rapidly radiated away into 
space. It is our atmosphere which 
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causes a steady heat to prevail on 
our earth. And at the summits of 
lofty mountains, where the atmos- 
phere is rare, although the midday 
heat is intense, yet so rapidly does 
the heat pass away that snow crowns 
forever the mountain heights. Yet, 
although the moon’s heat must 
pass away even more rapidly, this 
does not prevent the heating of the 
moon’s actual surface, any more 
than the rarity of the air prevents 
the Alpine traveler from feeling the 
action of the sun’s direct heat even 
when the air in shadow is icily cold. 
Accordingly, Sir John Herschel 
long since pointed out that the 
moon’s surface must be heated at 
lunar midday—or rather, at the 
time of lunar mid-heat, correspond- 
ing to about two o'clock in our 
afternoon—to a degree probably 
surpassing the heat of boiling water. 

Such, in point of fact, has now 
been proved to be the case. The 
Earl of Rosse has shown, by ex- 
periments which need not here be 
described, that the moon not only 
reflects heat to the earth (which of 
course must be the case), but that 
she gives out heat by which she 
has been herself warmed. The 
distinction may not perhaps appear 
clear at first sight to every reader, 
but it may easily be explained and 
illustrated, If,on a bright sum- 
mer’s day, we take a piece of 
smooth, but not too well polished 
metal, and by means of it reflect 
the sun’s light upon the face, a 
sensation of heat will be expe- 
rienced ; this is reflected sun-heat: 
but if we wait while so holding the 
metal until the plate has become 
quite hot under the solar rays, we 
shall recognize a sensation of heat 
from the mere proximity of the 
plate to the face, even when the 
plate is so held as not to reflect 
sun-heat. We can in succession 
try,—first, reflected heat alone, be- 
fore the metal has grown hot; 
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next, the heat which the metal — 


gives out of itself when warmed 
by the sun’s rays; and lastly, the 
two kinds of heat together, when 


the metal is caused to reflect sun- ~ 


heat, and also (being held near the 


face) to give out a sensible quanti- _ 


ty of its own warmth. What Lord 
Rosse has done has been to show 
that the full moon sends earth- 
wards both kinds of heat; she re- 
flects solar heat just as she reflects 
solar light, and she also gives out 
the heat by which her own surface 
has been warmed. 

It may perhaps occur to the 
reader to inquire how much heat 
we actually obtain from the full 
moon. There is a simple way of 
viewing the matter. If the full 
moon were exactly as hot as boiling 
water, we should receive from her 
just as much heat (leaving the ef- 
fect of our atmosphere out of ac- 
count) as we should receive from a 
small globe as hot as boiling water, 
and at such a distance as to look 
just as large as the moon does. 
Or a disk of metal would serve 
equally well. Now, the experi- 
ment may be easily tried. <A 
bronze halfpenny is exactly one 
inch in diameter, and as the moon’s 
average distance is about 111 times 
her own diameter, a halfpenny at a 
distance of 111 inches, or three 
yards and three inches, looks just 
as large as the moon. Now leta 
halfpenny be put in boiling water 
for a while, so that it becomes as 
hot as the water; then that coin 
taken quickly and set three yards 
from the observer will give out, for 
the few moments: that its heat re- 
mains appreciably that of boiling 
water, as much heat to the obser- 


ver as he receives from the full’ 


moon supposed to be as hot as 
boiling water. Or a globe of thin 
metal, one inch in diameter and 
full of water at boiling-heat, would 
serve as @ more constant artificial 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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- moon in respect of heat supply. 
It need not be thought remarka- 

ble, then, if the heat given out by 
the full moon is not easily mea- 
_ sured, or even recognized. Imag- 
- ine how little the cold of a winter’s 
day would be relieved by the 
presence, in a room no otherwise 
_ warmed, of a one-inch globe of 
- boiling water, three yards away! 
_ And by the way, we are here re- 
minded of an estimate by Prof. 
C. P. Smyth, resulting from obser- 
vations made on the moon’s heat 
during his Teneriffe experiments. 
He found the heat equal to that 
emitted by the hand at a distance 
of three feet. 

But after all, the most interest- 
ing results flowing from the recent 
researches are those which relate 
to the moon herself. We cannot 
but speculate on the condition of a 
world so strangely circumstanced 
that a cold more bitter than that of 
our Arctic nights alternates with a 
heat exceeding that of boiling wa- 
ter. It is strange to think that the 
calm-looking moon is exposed to 
such extraordinary vicissitudes. 
There can scarcely be life in any 
part of the moon—unless it be 
underground life, like that of the 
Modoc Indians (we commend this 
idea specially to the more ardent 
advocates of Brewsterian ideas re- 
specting other worlds than ours). 
And yet there must be a singularly 
active mechanical process at work 
in yonder orb. The moon’s sub- 
stance must expand and contract 
marvellously as the alternate waves 
of heat and cold pass over it. The 
material of that crater-covered 
surface must be positively crumb- 
ling away under the effects of these 
expansions and contractions. The 
most plastic terrestrial substances 
could not long endure such pro- 
cesses, and it seems altogether un- 
likely that any part of the moon’s 
crust is at all plastic. Can we 
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wonder if from time to time as- 
tronomers tell us of apparent 
changes in the moon,—a wall sink- 
ing here or a crater vanishing else- 
where? The wonder rather is that 
the steep and lofty lunar moun- 
tains have not been shaken long 
since to their very foundations. 
Our moon presents, in fact, a 
strange problem for our investiga- 
tion. It is gratifying to our ter- 
restrials to regard her as a mere 
satellite of the earth, but in reality 
she deserves rather to be regarded 
as a companion planet. She fol- 
lows a path round the sun which 
so nearly resembles that pursued 
by the earth, in shape as well as in 
extent, that if the two paths were 
traced down on a quarto sheet it 
would not be easy to distinguish 
one from the other. Our earth is 
simply the largest, while the moon 
is the smallest of that inner family 
of worlds over which the sun bears 
special sway, nor does Mercury 
exceed the moon to so great a de- 
gree in mass and in volume as the 
earth or Venus exceeds Mercury. 
Yet the moon, with her surface of 
fourteen million square miles, seems 
to be beyond a doubt a mere desert 
waste, without air or water, ex- 
posed to alternations of heat and 
cold which no living creature, we 
are acquainted with could endure ; 
and notwithstanding her position 
as an important member of the 
solar system, as well as the un- 
doubted fact that in her motions 
she obeys the sun in preference to 
the earth, she has nevertheless 
been so far coerced by the earth’s 
influence as to be compelled to turn 
always the same face towards her 
larger companion orb, so that not a 
ray from the earth ever falls upon 
fully five millions of square miles 
of the farther lunar; hemisphere. 
A waste of matter here, we might 
say, and a waste of all the energy 
which is represented by the moon’s 
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motions, did we not remember that appears to us waste may in reality \ 


we can see but a little-way into the 
plan of Creation, and that what 


be an essential and important part 
of the great scheme of Nature. 


OBSERVING THE TRANSIT. 


The approaching transit of Ve- 
nus will be observed and chron- 
icled in a manner more thorough 
than has yet distinguished any 
similar feat of science. England 
has made elaborate preparations, 
France and Germany are also get- 
ting ready and even Russia, hitherto 
less interested in these affairs, is 
coming forward with a large and 
effective force and a well contrived 
plan. Each country has chosen its 
stations and the harmony of their 
arrangements will cause the most 
complete and accurate consumma- 
tion of the important observation. 
At the Washington Observatory 
the plans are nearly perfected and 
the contribution of our country to 
the common cause will be worthy 
our name. Hight parties of five 
persons each will be despatched, 
four to stations in the southern 
hemisphere and the others to the 
northern. Those going south of 
the equator will leave New York 
next Spring in a naval vessel spe- 
cially prepared and fitted for their 
accommodation, while others will 
probably proceed to their stations 
by mail steamers. The posts in 
the southern hemisphere will be on 
the Kerguelan Islands, Auckland 
and Van Diemen’s land. In the 
northern, the stations will be lo- 
cated at Yokohama, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai and near the Siberian 
border. After the transit the obser- 
vers in the southern hemisphere will 
be collected by government ships, 
transported to Japan, and sent 
home by the mail steamer. The 
whole expedition will probably oc- 
cupy a year at least. Each party 
will contain astronomers and pho- 


tographers, with complete equip- 
ment and apparatus for obtaining 
perfect observations and a record 
of the transit. Professor Harkness 
will have charge of the parties and 
observations in the southern hem- 
isphere, and Professor Newcomb of 
those in the northern. The object 
of the observations, for which Con- 
gress has appropriated $150,000, is 
to determine more accurately the 
distance between the earth and 
sun, and the professors at the head 
of the expedition expect to be able 
to settle the distance within half a 
milion of miles. 

Of all the planets, only Mercury 
and Venus, having orbits within © 
the orbit of the earth, can present 
this phenomenon. The transit of 
the latter planet is vastly the more 
important, being the only accurate 
means of determining the distance 
from the earth to the sun, These 
transits recur at intervals of alter- 
nately 8 and 1053 and 8 and 1214 
years. The last instance occurred, 
therefore in 1769 and though ob- 
served with great care and all the 
means then known to science, and 
though by that observation the 
solar parallax as now received was 
determined, yet the more intricate 
methods and finer instruments of 
the present time are expected to 
do the work much more satisfac- 
torilly and perhaps materially 
change the results then obtained. 
By the appliances of photography 
alone, the transit can be pictured 
with the utmost exactness, and a 
permanent view of the positions 
and appearance of the moving bod- 
ies be preserved, from which to de- 
duct valuable conclusions. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


GERMAN STEAMSHIPS. 


steamships now in the trade are given. 
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fy (COMPARATIVE) LENGTH.AND TONNAGE OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH AND 


_.As a matter of interest we print a statement of the various length and tonnage of the English, 

ench, and German steamships now running regularly across the Atlantic. The figures will 
how the relative average measurements of the various lines. 
The list was prepared for the VV. Y. Times, trom statements furnished by the several resident 
ents, and with the assistance of Lloyd’s American Register. The names and dimensions of all 
A new steamship, named the Montana, is to be added to 


eGuion line. The Britannic, of the White Starline, willarrive here soon. The Zngland, of the 
National line, is now at Liverpool undergoing reconstruction. she is to be lengthened, and new 
doilers, &c., will replace the present ones. The French, Baltic Lloyd, and Cardiff lines will als» 
€ The new steamship, Pennsylvania, the pioneer 
of the State line, between New York and Glasgow, is expected here before long. 
_ The following is the table referred to: ‘ 


shortly add new steamers to their several fleets. 


When 


Name of Steamship. Built. 
ANCHOR LINE. 

BEBO ioe ow ciclniciese Sees 1870 
Australia... Bs 
Alexandria 
Ce A ee =i 
BEOUONID Sc cle -wsccsesee 8 
LHS Ge 
TE a eee 
Columbia. . 
Huropa..... 
BMGs sc cic ccs e aise ccs ee se 
NHI, ecb clacwiela cles e.c-<0 1870 
RRS aes 1869 
DINED So cccecccecaccee ss cess 1873 
BRYANT PTD. -fahn\cioloiv\=io oe ese ielarerie 1872 
MEDACTIA «0c sc:cc rect eic.cs 1871 
BEPOLIAS vies civ wakes os cea 1872 


Dy mpus 
Palmyra... 1866 
Samaria... «1868 
CHE be ede eneonanene= 1867 
BEM OSI ay slalorcls e Sia\eisisie Se a eioi 1861 
> SBR ah Bonooedboened soaps 1865 
TING NG BaeeB odapennosecae 1872 
INMAN LINE. 
Jity of London........... 1863 
Yity of Montreal.......... 1871 


Xity of Bristol... . -1870 


tity of Brussels... 1871 
Jity of Brooklyn........-. 1869 
Dity Of IPATIS-..-...-+--/--. 1866 
sity of New York ........ 1866 
Jity of Antwerp....-...-. 1867 
Jity of Baltimore......... 1855 
ity of Limerick.......... 1835 
Jity of Washington....... 1855 
FRENCH LINE. 
2eYeire....- Metctactateteteleletetsiae 1866 
PP PAS UINON bi i0i-/a'aiofe » on vivicieis 1867 
Ville du Havre........ Brees bev es} 
ANG CU Paris: 06.500 .veess 1867 
Washington ...........-+.. 1869 
HAMBURG LINE. 
BL GIWTATAA store colors c'ein \bieie alais 1865 
3avaria... . 1856 


30russia.... as A 
JEMIDIIG ss 2i0<.0'o0cieeliavisvieies LOOT 


320 0 
280 0 
307 7 
329 6 


Ton- 
nage. 


2,142 
9,141 
1,630 
1,630 


1,630 
2,166 


2,451 


= F When 
Name of Steamship. Built. Length. 

HAMBURG LINE. ft. in. 
Pevighayeys Shi reroforiaatscheit's eae 1872 00Kd 
GOVAN ems sch sngese one 1871 327 0 
Hammomiaes . inte cseis os ors 300 0 
HOW td ees sscivin wiesininiers 450 0 
ANOVA Sereciscistelsiee siecle s-sitre 333 0 
DSLLOSIa yas ceiaahs aloie lave cigraiae 340 0 
Teutonia... 287 3 
Thuringia. . 340 0 
Wandtaian. &.eacis cisvislveciemte 320 4 
Westphalia 340 0 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD’S LINE. 
AINORIGA ae ae so atetnsssjeidhess 3:4 1863 320 0 
IBYORIeMIe aaec cata ceone Sent 1858 318 0 
DVO PUD Uipferd ole vere ote stetetstaia stele) =)< 1865 365 0 
POCUWECRTADE «acs oie nsc.0 none 1866 328 0 
Hansa 1861 346 8 
Hermann. - 1865 3382 9 
Hanover 1869 318 0 
Kigiineeeh, Seek cise e saat 1870 293 0 
Mosel. 1872 360 0 
NISRAN ema eceeetecss ese ess x 1868 365 0 
New Yorl 1858 318 0 
Rhein 1868 332 0 
SELASW OWL Ee « ctselsins eieiste st 1872 3500 
NGOs GoLadondonedeaerona 1867 357 0 

: GUION LINE. 
EQUI Ose csersie! hateiia aclars\aaesge-a 1869 345 3 
IWS LAM ereerevesaye ssaisjere'ese 1866 335 0 
IMiMMeSOba Is ).cwis-si<.c's = see's oe 1867 335 4 
IN CV AMD) seers geste nicheieaisiistoes 1869 345 6 
WAVOUDIN Stree iamlaricie aanires 1870 =. 3366 2 
WiISCODSIM ete. esececss 1870 366 0 

WHITE STAR LINE. 
Adriatic 1872 450 0 
Baltic 1871 420 0 
Celtic. 1872 437 0 
Oceanic . -1871 440 0 
Republic 1872 437 0 
NATIONAL LINE. 
Canadginaaevce cet taal Stace 1872 391 6 
Denman ict e cieiaveie ietein'e eos 1866 342 0 
US LAMN Ce teteretetsle < ieteistes ate ole 1865 357 0 
JOVI Retest solkieees 1864 370.0 
TO SNAD tre etercaaletnisseiateia cia qyass< 1871 450 6 
France... -1867 294.0 
Greece :.. ~. 1872 390 7 
FLOW GWG erates sve uae ve 1872 395 0 
Helyetia sa. o shies ccsteroe ee 1864 371 6 
MiG ve rercevsen Sarees yo ceferao)5 oe, os 1871 400 0 
(QC ieterareterstelet etme. sie(e eletae' 1865 = 3381 0 
SYM eeiete ete siete siiictalesialaye joie 1871 437 0 
BALTIC LLOYD LINE. 
PUL eE wArO tesa cncrttens tes 1873 425 0 
Franklin ..... <p lSTL 250 0 
Humboldt L871 250 0 
’ LINE 
GaRTONE AM ere. 201s a cs.c: 1872 335 0 
Pembroke Bete tlels wide aires 1873 335 6 
GREAT WESTERN LINE. 

Great Western..........-- 1872 276 0 
ATV AS ODay ele «tee saws bese 1871 235 6 


St. Olaf... ses. 


Dome entaee 


NORWEGIAN LINE. 
871 


294 2 


Ton- 
nage. 


4,276 
3,724 
3.441 
4,040 
5,089 
3.676 
4.310 
3.847 
3,976 
4,341 
4,471 
4,871 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 


2.500 
1,317 


1,543 
1,317 


1,935 
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The Compass in Iron Vessels. 


In a communication to the Bos- 
ton Globe, Capt. R. B. Forbes 
speaks as follows of the loss of the 
Atlantic and the City of Washing- 
ton: “There can be no question as 
to the fact that bad judgment was 
the cause of the loss of these ships, 
and in one of them so many lives. 
But the immediate cause, as I 
think, in both cases, was the igno- 
rance on the’ part of the command- 
ers of the fact that the compass, 
in iron vessels, is much affected in 
certain localities on the coast of 
Nova Scotia and in the -Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. They placed too much 
confidence in the correctness of 
their table of errors, by which, 
under ordinary circumstances, they 
could tell very nearly how to steer 
in thick weather; they could not 
verify their courses by celestial 
observations by reason of fog, and 
they neglected to verify their posi- 
tion by the lead. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which the Washing- 
ton was placed, the Captain was 
culpably negligent in running so 
far to the north—his compass was 
in error and he lost his ship. In 
1858 I had some correspondence 
with an intelligent captain, Wm. 
Grange, of the North American, 
iron steamer, running between 
Liverpool and the St. Lawrence in 
Summer, and to Portland in Winter. 
I quote from his letter of March 
23, 1858, dated at Portland, viz.: 
“The North America’s compasses 
were last corrected by Gray, of 
Liverpool, but we have found in our 
trade all corrected compasses to be 
perfectly useless. We carry a com- 
pass fat "the mizzen-mast head, 
which is at all times correct. It 
will-be a great boon if Capt. Mor- 
ris has found a cure for local at- 
traction in iron ships. I have paid 
considerable attention to the com- 
passes, keeping a register of four 
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—masthead, binnacle, poop, an 
bridge—corrected by magnets, bul 
these were so erratic we gave it uy 
in despair. They were generally 
correct in the Irish channel, ane 
until about 30° west; thence té 
Quebec they were quite useless. - 
have seen the binnacle compas: 
stick at south-east going up tha 
gulf. I have not the least doub; 
that compasses adjusted by Morrid 
may be correct for the coasting 
trade but, if he employs magnet 

I doubt his method proving true 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence an 
Straits of Belleisle.” Considerin 
this a remarkable statement, espe 
cially as to the reversion of the 
compass going up the St. Lawrence: 
I sent Capt. Grange’s. letter to 4 
friend of high scientific and practi+ 
cal standing in our navy, and aske 

for a solution. Here is his answer 

“Jn the Gulf of St. Lawrence the 
dip of the needle, owing to the 
proximity (comparatively speak- 
ing) to the magnetic pole of the 
northern hemisphere, must be very 
considerable; and as the local at- 
traction is known to increase with 
the dip, this, I take it, is sufficient 
to account for the uselessness of the 
compass corrected by magnets in 
England—of which Capt. Grange 
speaks—or it is quite probable that 
the magnetic poles of the iron of 
his ship, imbued with induced 
magnetism, instead of remaining 
in a vertical condition, became very 
oblique to the horizon, and increas- 
ed in intensity; or, it may be that 
the line passing from one pole to 
the other still maintained its ver- 
ticality toa certain extent, and that 
the magnetism itself only increas- 
ed essentially in power. In either 
case the compasses would become 
next to useless, the compass at the 
masthead being beyond the in- 
fluence of the induced magnetism 
of the iron of the ship; hence the 
reason that it was at all times cor- 


ect.” I think the readers of these 
ines will appreciate my motives 
or publishing them, and I trust 
heir publication will have a good 
ffect on the navigation of some 
i the many iron steamers now 
‘unning, some of which may be 
ommanded by men who have not 
tudied local attraction so much as 
apt. Grange. The truth is that 
spite of corrections, applied in 
ngland, whereby our iron ships 
ay be safely navigated in a given 
ourse approximately west south- 
west and east north-east, when they 
come to head more to the north or 
south by several points on the 
American coast, their corrections, 
good on the coast of England, are 
valueless in some ships. It is well 
known that the heeling of the iron 
ship, the rolling, the pitching, the 
concussion of the waves, have an 
important effect upon the compass 
—hence, nothing but constant ob- 
servations of the sun at noon and 
the North star can insure a correct 
sourse.” 

<= 6 << 


Norway. 


- The reason which has long been 
ziven to account for the climate of 
Norway has been the influence of 
he “Gulf Stream” which taking 
‘ise in the Gulf of Florida was sup- 
0sed to bear upward the heat of the 
ropics, imparting warmth to water 
ind air until if broke on the bar- 
iers of Northern Europe, saving 
Norway from the natural but hard 
consequences of having to stay so 
lear the North Pole! 

Of late scientific men scoff at 
his theory, but until it can be dis- 
yroved, and some better cause as- 
igned, it is best to conclude that 
‘lorida sends every year warm 
reetings to her frozen sister Nor- 
vay, and begs her to accept some 
f the superfluous heat over and 
bove what is needed to ripen 
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oranges, raise alligators, and cure 
poor bronchial ministers from the 
northern states! Florida’s warm 
fingers clasp Norway’s frozen toes! 
So much for the position and cli- 
mate of Norway, which must be 
understood before the people and 
their lives can be appreciated. 
Owing to the fact that Norway 
is almost entirely seacoast, the in- 
habitants have been for long ages — 
remarkable for courage, hardy en- 
durance, and willingness to venture 
upon the unknown dangers of the 
sea, feeling, perhaps, that their 
risk could not be greater than that 
to which their lives had been ex- 
posed in fishery at home. Nearly 
the whole population of Norway 
depend in one form or another 
upon the profits of fisheries, for 
fish is the staple crop of this re- 
markable country. During the 
stormy months of February and 
March, there is a general rendez- 
vous on the islands of fishermen 
watching for the vast schools of 
herring and cod which seek shelter 
for the season of their incubation. 
Sixteen million large cod are taken 
every year, and smaller fish in un- 
kown quantities. It is a curious 
instance of international history 
that the papal lands of southern 
Europe are dependent, to a great 
extent, on Norway for the enor- 
mous supply of fish which is requir- 
ed for the Lenten season, while 
such luxuries as fruits and gay silk 
kerciefs, which they return to the 
simple northern people give some 
taste of luxury, and color, and art. 
In ancient times, the imaginative 
epoch of the world’s history, great 
mystery attached to the “far north.” 
It was the mythical birth-place of 
light and day. There is surely 
much to account for the _ belief 
when we think of the solemn splen- 
dors of the aurora borealis peculiar 
to arctic countries, and of the long 
days and nights when the sun 
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never sets or rises for months, and 
at the usual midnight hour is seen 
hanging like a fiery ball in the 
heavens. To the Greeks “the 
north” was also the happy hyper- 
borean region where sickness and 
death were unknown, and simple, 
peaceful men and women lived and 
loved, undisturbed by the fierce 
passions which burned in southern 
blood; and in the ripeness of old 
age they did not die, but crowned 
with flowers took leave of the world 
by plunging headlong from the 
mountain peaks into the sea. 
Happy Hyperborea! to most mor- 
tals thou liest in some unknown 
region—always far off! 

Bayard Taylor, who has recently 
written a Norwegian poem, puts 
into the mouth of his hero Lars, a 
sentiment which may be accepted 
as characteristic of the deep affec- 
tion which the inhabitants of that 
country feel for their peculiar and 
wonderful land: ~ 

“T do confess 
L love old Norway’s bleak tremendous hills, 
Where winter sits, and sees the summer burn, 
Jn valleys deeper than yon cloud is high : 
I love the ocean-arms that gleam and foam 
So far within the bosom of the land. 

*“T do confess to thee 
L love the frank, brave habit of the folk, 
The hearts unspoiled, though fed from ruder 

times, 
And filled with angry blood: I love the tales 
That taught, the ancient songs that cradled me, 
The tongue my mother spake unto the Lord 
Upon the lips of prayer.” 
Christian Weekly. 


= —r 


The Young Sailor. 


A young sailor in the dress of a midship- 
man in the navy, some years ago, enter- 
ed a shop in one of our seaport towns, at 
which his ship was stationed. The own- 
er was standing behind the counter when 
her customer entered, who, going towards 
her in a merry and sailor-like way, said, 
“T say, missus, have you got any songs 
to sell?” 
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“No, sir, I have not,” was her answer.’ 
'“Humph! have you got any music 
paper then?” 

She produced the paper he asked for,; 
and, whilst he was looking at it, she re- 
membered that she had some copies of 
“Divine Songs,’ by Dr. Watts, which 
she thought she would offer to him, 
though knowing that they were quite: 
different to what he had asked for; s0) 
showing him a copy, she said, “Here are: 
some songs, sir, if you would like them.” 

He took the book from her hand, and | 
read the title aloud, “‘ Divine and Moral | 
Songs, by I. Watts, D. D.. What does) 
Divine mean—religious ?” | 

“Yes, sir,” was the quiet answer. 441 

“Then I -don’t want them,” said he | 
flinging down the book. After a mo-_ 
ment’s pause he added, “ But you may put | 
me up some of this music paper.” | 

“Sir,” said the good woman, “if you 
will allow me to do so, I shall have much 
pleasure in putting up this book with 
your music paper.” 


“Well! you’re a pretty woman to keep 
a shop : how can you ever expect to make 
your fortune, if you give away your 
things like that ?—but there you may | 
put them up ifyoulike.” So the “ Songs” 
were folded up with the music paper; 
and the young sailor, with a few merry, 
kind-hearted words, went away. 


As soon as he had left her shop, its 
owner fastened her door, and went up- | 
stairs to pray that God’s blessing would 
rest upon the little book she had placed 
in that young sailor’s hand. 


Years flew on—six years, seven—still 
was the good woman found behind her 
counter, not slothful in business, but fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord. Ten 
years—twelve years—passed away, when 
one day there entered her little shop a 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s navy, who 
going up to the counter, inquired if she 
had any of the “Divine Songs,” by Dr. 
Watts. 

On being told that she had, he said, 
“Twill buy all that you have in the 
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_shop.” Much surprised, she, however, 
: began to do as desired ; and, whilst she 
was tying them up, the lieutenant said, 
a You do not remember me, I think, do 
| you?” 
oe. No, sir, I do not remember ever to 
| have seen you before.” 
_ “Do you remember that, twelve years 
| ago, a midshipman came into your shop, 
and bought some music paper, and that 
‘you gave him with it a copy of the 
“Divine Songs?’” 
“Yes, sir, now that you mention it, I 
| do indeed remember it very well ;” and 
| she also thought, but did not say, how 
she had afterwards earnestly prayed for 
him to whom she had given it. 
“Well,” continued he, “I am that 
young midshipman, and that little book 
has been, through the blessing of God, 
the means of saving my soul; and now 
I will tell you how it was. Some little 
time after was here, we went to sea: 
but before long we were in a fearful 
storm, such a storm as I have never been 
in, either before or since: we were in 
great danger ; and even the oldest man 
among us thought every moment that 
the ship would go down, in which case 
every man on board must have perished. 
I was in great alarm. Death was star- 
ing me in the face, and I knew not what 
todo. At this moment I remembered 
the little book you had given to me, and 
which I had put away in my locker. So 
_ I went to fetch it ; for I had an idea, that 
should I die with it in my hand, I should 
be safer than without it. On looking at 
it, my eye fell on the hymn, beginning 
with the words,— 
‘There is beyond the sky 
A heayen of joy and love; 
And holy children, when they die, 
Go to that world above.’ 
“The words seemed strange, and dif- 
- ferent to what I had heard for some time, 


and I read the next verse,— 
‘There is a dreadful hell, 
And everlasting pains ; 
Where sinners must with devils dwell, 
In darkness, fire and chains.’ 
“«Q my God,’ I exclaimed, quite for- 
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getting in that hour of danger, and in 
the deep, bitter agony of my soul, that a 
fellow-officer was standing by me, ‘O my 
God! I shall then go to hell’ 


“ But the storm passed away, and we 
lived. Things went on again in the 
ship just asthey had done before; but I 
could not forget that fearful night, or 
the solemn thoughts that it had brought 
to me; and often did I find an opportu- 
nity for looking at my little book, and 
there I read of an Almighty God, in 
whose sight our most secret actions lie 
open, and every sin that we commit; and 
then I trembled, for I remembered that 
fearful night, and what my feelings then 
were, as one after another of my thought- 
less or sinful words or deeds came back 
tomy memory. But then, a few verses 
on, I came to the words— 

“And let His blood wash out my stains, 
And answer for my guilt.’ 

At another time I should have laughed 
at any of my shipmates, who should 
think so much of a book written for chil- 
dren; but now I longed for nothing but 
to know how I could find peace, and 
earnestly did I pray that the Spirit of 
God, who, I read, could teach us and 
show us of these great truths, would in- 
deed be pleased to help me. My prayers 
were answered, and I was able to feel 
that Jesus was my Saviour. 

« There was no real Christian on board ; 
and I had no Bible with me, nor could I 
get one until we again put into port; so 
you may think how much I valued the 
hymns, which taught me all I then knew 
of the Gospel. 

“Being once more in this town, I felt 
that I must call and tell you of the bless- 
ing that your gift has been to me; for 
I know how you would rejoice to hear 
that it was the means, through the 
influence of God the Holy Ghost, of 
awakening a soul from the sleep of death, 
and of leading him to that precious Sa- 
viour, who was made ‘sin for us, who 
knew no gin; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.’” 
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“Very Weak; but Please God, We 
Will Weather It All.” 


This simple, comprehensive and 
sublime expression of faith in a 
merciful Providence is from John 
Herron, who went out from New 
York on the Polaris as steward of 
the ship. In his examination, as 
his evidence in reference to the ad- 
ventures of Captain Tyson and his 
party on their ice floe, he submit- 
ted his diary of that wonderful 
cruise. In perusing this diary the 
reader cannot fail to be deeply in- 
terested in the plain, unvarnished 
and thrilling story, and particular- 
ly in the terrible trials which call 
up from the believing heart of 
John Herron such a strength-giv- 
ing assurance as this—“Very weak; 
but, please God, we will weather it 
all.” 

On the 15th of October last, ex- 
p cting the ship to go down every 
minute, the crew, after the women 
and children had been brought out, 
were engaged in discharging the 
provisions, &c., upon an ice floe to 
which the ship was made fast, and 
next they were bringing off the 
boats. While yet engaged in these 
preparations for abandoning the 
ship a large iceberg came drifting 
down, and, striking the floe shiver- 
ed it to pieces, freed the ship, and, 
in the gathering darkness, it was 
out of sight in five minutes. The 
nineteen souls adrift on different 
pieces of ice, were, however, soon 
reunited on the main floe, but most 
of their provisions were lost or 
adrift. Six days afterwards some 
valuable supplies were recovered ; 
and in reference to this stroke of 
good fortune Herron says: “We 
returned to headquarters weak, 
but thankful to God, and had a 
good supper.” On the 3rd of No- 
vember they gave up the hope of 
working to the land. They were 
hopelessly adrift and must go 
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where the wind and wave would 


carry them. Yet, with their mem- 


ories of home, they did not forget _ 


its holiday festivals. So on Thanks-— 


giving Day they had an extra din- _ 


ner, including mock turtle soup, — 
and on Christmas they had “ quite 


a feast.” 

The alternations from abundance 
to short rations, and from fasting 
to good feeding, were frequent on 
the voyage The Esquimaux, Joe 
and Hans, were, in all their straits, 
the food providers of the party. 
It was well that they were supplied 


with warm sealskin clothing; that 


they had their boats for emergen- 
cies of danger; that they had 
cooking utensils; that their ice 
floe was large enough to admit of 
the building thereon of several 
comfortable snow houses; that they 
had some good rifles and plenty of 
ammunition saved in good order, 
but it was particularly fortunate 
for the party that they had with 
them those experienced Esquimaux 


hunters, Joe and Hans, as their — 


“bread winners.” The steward 
naturally delights in their achieve- 
ments, for in every emergency of 
famine, Joe or Hans or both of 
them came in with their seais, 
doveskins, oogjook or a bear to 
prove they were equal to the crisis. 
Thus speaks John Herron on these 
occasions ;—“ Hans brought in a 
seal to-day. Thank God, for we 
were very weak. God sent that 
seal to save us. Thanks to his 
holy name. It has been go all the 
time. Just as we were played out 
something came along.” Again, 
“Joe shot an oogjook, plenty of 
meat and oil. Good Sunday’s 
work dragging the fine fellow to 
the hut and thanking God for all 
bis mercies.” Again, April 22nd, 
when the party were nearly starved, 
Joe and Hans secured the prize of 
a bear. Says John Herron, gush- 
ing over with rapture :—“ Along 
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came Bruin, thinking he was com- 
ing to a meal instead of furnishing 
one. Click, bang! went two rifles, 
and down went Bruin, to save a 
lot of starving men. The Lord be 
praised.” 

This is the sublime moral of 
‘Herron’s diary. It is that faith 
which brought the living water 
from the rock in the wilderness; 
that faith which St. Paul defines 
as “the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not 
seen”—that faith which can re- 
move mountains. 

=< ¢ ~< 


The Life Boat. 


_ A few days since, I was sailing 
on the Frith of Clyde, when I wit- 
nessed a scene which I shall never 
forget. It brought so many pre- 
cious truths of the gospel, in fresh 
power, before my mind, that I feel 
led to write a brief account of it 
for the benefit of others. 

Our steamer came in collision 
with a small fishing boat, and 
knocked in the side of it, so that if 
began to fill rapidly. There were 
‘two fishermen on board the small 
boat. One of these was an old 
man, whose hat was thrown into 
the water by the shock. His gray 
locks floated in the wind, he 
stretched out his hands towards 
the steamer, and cried, in piteous 
accents, for help; while his com- 
panion endeavored, with all his 
might, to bale out the water which 
was fast sinking their little boat. 
It was truly a solemn scene. ‘T'wo 
immortal souls trembled on the 
very brink of eternity. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. Quick as 
thought, the sailors on board the 
steamer lowered the life-boat, and 
rowed rapidly toward the drown- 
ing men, while all on deck looked 
on with breathless interest. Never 
have I beheld aught so solemn or 
so interesting. Hach second seem- 
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ed like an hour, while the sailors 
were making their way to the 
sinking boat. Through mercy, they 
reached it, just as it was about to 
go down, and took the two poor 
fishermen on board. 

Oh! thought I, what a figure of 
Christ is that life-boat! The God 
of all grace beheld poor sinners 
about to sink, not beneath the wa- 
ters of the Frith of Clyde, but be- 
neath the eternal surges of the lake 
of fire. There they were, vainly 
struggling and toiling, in the brok- 
en boat of their own righteousness. 
The waters of death were rapidly 
rising around them, and nothing 
that they could do was of any value 
whatever. Death and judgment 
stared them in the face. What was 
to be done? Redeeming love let 
down from the throne of God, a 
perfect life-boat, in order that 
perishing sinners might be saved. 
That life-boat is Jesus, who, in the 
energy of divine love, made His way 
down from the bosom of God into 
the very midst of man’s ruin—took 
the sinner’s place on the cross— 
bore the sinner’s curse—died the 
sinner’s death—paid the sinner’s 
ransom—secured the sinner’s salva- 
vation, so that all who belive in 
His name might be eternally saved. 

But let us look at one or two of 
the leading points in the touching 
scene of the life-boat. 

I. The sailors let down the life- 
boat and rowed towards the drown- 
ing men, just because they were 
drowning, Had they not been in 
that condition, there would have 
been no need. None but drowning 
men need a life-boat. They alone 
know the need of such. The very 
thing that drew the sailors to them 
was their perishing condition. The 
fishermen did not say, “Oh! we 
are too far gone; our boat is too 
much broken; we are not fit to 
getinto the life-boat; we must wait 
until we mend our boat, and then 
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we shall have a right to get in; 
no one could think of being saved 
so easily as that; we must bale out 
a little more water; we must do 
what we can to help ourselves, and 
then, it may be, you sailors will 
back us.” They never thought of 
reasoning thus. The case was 
quite simple. A life-boat is for 
drowning men, and drowning men 
are for a life-boat. To wait to be 
aught but a drowning man, would 
be to wait to be unfit for a life- 
boat. Thus it was with the fisher- 
men, and thus it is with us. A 
Saviour is for the lost; and the 
lost are for a Saviour. They are 
fitted for each other. If I am not 
lost—totally,—hopelessly lost, I do 
not want a Saviour. It is my lost 
state that makes me fit for Christ ; 
and the more I feel 7¢, the more I 
shall value Him. The nearer the 
fishermen were to drowning, the 
more they valued the life. boat. They 
did not reason about the matter. 


Men never reason when eternity, 


with all its dread realities, stares 
them in the face. It was simply 
a question of life or death, of going 
to the bottom in a broken boat, or 
going to shore in a life-boat. 

Thus it was with the poor fisher- 
men, and thus it is with us. There 
is no use arguing or reasoning. 
We are lost—ruined—guilty—un- 
done. We have not to wait to 
know that we are lost; we are lost 
already, and Christ has died to 
save us. There is full salvation in 
Him for the lost, the ruined, the 
guilty, the undone. To wait to be 
anything else, is to put ourselves 
without the range of Christ’s mis- 
sion, for “the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which is 
lost.” (Luke xix. 10.) 

II. It was not the efforts or the 
cries or the entreati«s of the drown- 
ing men that saved them, or that 
formed any part of their salvation. 
Lt was the life-boat that saved them, 
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and nothing else. Their efforts, 
cries, and entreaties only proved | 
that they were drowning; they 
neither saved nor helped to save 
them. The effort to bale out the’ 
water proved that their boat was_ 
broken. No such effort was need- 
ed in the life-boat. When they 
found their place in the latter, they 
glided calmly and thankfully over 
the very billows which, just before 
threatened to swallow them up. 

Thus it was with the fishermen, © 
and thus it is with us. Our boat. 
is broken. It cannot keep out the > 
waters of death andjudgment. We. 
may struggle, cry, pray, labour; 
but, all the while, we are in a) 
broken, sinking boat. Our condi-— 
tion is bad, and we cannot make it | 
better. We must get into the life- | 
boat. Christ has wrought out a. 
full, perfect, and everlasting salva- | 
tion for lost sinners, and God “‘com- 
mandeth all men, every where,” to 
rest in that—“to change their 
mind,” and find their ALL in 
Christ, now, henceforth, and for 
ever. (Acts xiii. 26—39; xvii. 30, 
31.) 

\1II. When the fishermen got | 
into the life-boat, they knew they | 
were init. They were not hoping, — 
or desiring, or praying, to be in it. | 
They knew they were in it, and they 
rejoiced to be in it. They felt sure 
they had passed from a broken 
boat into a sound one. Hence, 
had any one asked them if they 
were at rest, as to their condition, 
they could, at once, have said 
“yes.” ‘They would not have said, 
“we fear we do not value the life 
boat as we ought or feel as grate- 
ful to our deliverers as we ought, 
and we are afraid we are not just 
what we should be.” All this might 
be true. Their feelings might be 
defective. They might be very far 
short of what they ought to be ; but 
their feelings had nothing what- 
ever to do with their ‘salvation. 
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They were not saved by their feel- 
ings, but by the life-boat. True, 
‘they had confidence in the life- 
‘boat, else they would not have got 
‘into it. It had been brought so 
very near to them that they could 
‘Say, ‘we have seen with our eyes, 
‘we have lonked upon, and our 
hands have handled” it. Moreover, 
they had “the record” of those al- 
ready on board, to assure them of 
the reality of the salvation of all 
who would put their trust in the 
life-boat. rs 
- Thus it was with the fisher- 
men, and thus it is with us. Our 
feelings have nothing to do with 
‘the ground of our salvation and 
‘peace. CHRIST HAS DONE ALL. He 
has finished the work. He has put 
away sin by His precious blood. 
He has satisfied God’s claims with 
respect to sin, and manifested His 
perfect love to the sinner. “Mercy 
and truth are met together; right- 
eousness and peace have kissed 
each other,” in the perfect work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Every 
one who believes this precious re- 
cord is “justified from aii things” 
—he has peace with God — he 
stands in grace—and he hopes for 
glory. (Rom. v. 1, 2.) He sees that 
‘all that was against him has been 
fully met by Christ—that the death 
and judgment which threatened 
him have been borne by Christ in 
his stead, and that nothing remains 
for him but to enjoy cloudless fa- 
vor, now, and look for cloudless 
glory, hereafter. 

Reader, I cannot close this pa- 
per, without making a solemn, 
pointed, yet affectionate appeal to 
your heart and conscience, in the 
presence of God. Let me ask you, 
then, how is it with your precions 
soul, at this moment? Are you it 
thelife-boat, or are you not? Which? 
Oh! which? Be honest with your- 
self. Rkemember, there is no such 
thing as being half in and half out. 
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You are wholly in or wholly out. 
If you are in Christ, you are as 
safe as He is; but if there is the 
thickness of a gold leaf separating 
you from Him, you have no life in 
you. If you ask, what is the 
meaning of being in Christ? The 
answer is very simple. What was 
the meaning of being in the life- 
boat? Cease from your own doings, 
and rest in what Christ has done. 
Believe what God says, because He 
says it. ‘ Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.” (Acts xvi. 31.) 
Christ is the true life-boat which 
can carry the believer safely over 
the stormy billows of time and land 
him in the haven of eternal rest 
and glory. 

God grant my beloved reader 
may, now, rejoice in that PERFECT 
LIFE-BOAT ! 

C. H. M. 


—_—< +<__. 
The Watchers. 


The joy felt in heaven for the 
rescue of a single soul is something 
higher than we have any con- 
ception of. A faint idea of this was 
conveyed to me by a friend in 
Scotland, who had witnessed a 
deeply interesting scene in one of 
its bays. 

In a dark wild night a small 
fishing-boat was expected back ; 
there was no light-house to guide 
its course; the wind howled, the 
storm raged, and the surf dashed 
madly over the bar of the harbor. 
Gathered round the bay, on every 
available spot of ground from 
whence a glimpse of the boat might 
be obtained, were all the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet. At first they 
seemed powerless, but quickly bea- 
con fires were kindled on both 
sides of the harbor, which was very 
narrow at its entrance. Fresh fuel 
was placed on these occasionally ; 
those who fed the fires never flag- 
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ged, those who watched seemed 
never weary. 

An intense, and almost breath- 
less, suspense held the assembled 
multitude, as, out at sea, might be 
seen at times a little black spot, 
now seen for a moment, now again 
hidden from view in the hollow of 
the waves. The boat approached 
nearer the dangerous coast; there 
was little, very little chance of its 
escape. Expectation was strained 
to the utmost when the boat ap- 
peared on the crest of a wave almost 
in the harbor. One moment, would 
decide the doom of the brave men 
who were toiliog for life in the 
midst of the danger, and in the 
presence of those they loved. It 
was agony. At last the waves seem- 
ed to rise to an immense height, 
and the boat, which was but a 
plaything in their giant grasp, was 
hurled safely into harbor. A wo- 
man, whose nerves had been strain- 
ed to the utmost, was standing 
beside my friend. Now that all 
was safe, she uttered the cry, “He 
is saved! he is saved!” and fainted 
away. It was a wife’s cry. 

Weare at best only as the watch- 
ers on that bay; but we may 
light the fires, and give to those 
who are in danger of perishing 
some intimation of where there is 
safety for them, even in the love of 
Jesus the Saviour. When, through 
our instrumentality, a soul is saved, 
the joy to us ought to be great, but 
it is far greater in heaven. 


_—_—_————-_ oop -__--—----- 
Tom Starboard. 
A young Scotsman on board the 
Scotch ship /¢t/donan, was supplied 


with a dozen copies of the tract 
“Tom Starboard” at the N. Y. 


Port Society’s Mariners’ Church in . 


November, 1870. He now returns 
to tell us that when he arrived at 
Glasgow he gave a few of the tractg 
to his friends whom he knew to 
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be tipplers, which were read with) 
such interest, that very soon the 
house of his mother was besieged 
by men asking to be supplied with 
the tract. He reserved one for his: 
mother, and for that one there were} 
so many applicants, that it was) 
lent to one and another, until at; 
last it was returned so worn and | 
illegible as to be useless. He says, 
men who for years had been ad- 
dicted to drink, on reading it be-- 
came sober, and connected them- : 
selves with temperance organiza- 
tions. Every man on board his} 
ship is now a total abstainer. ¥ 
H. F. 8: 


a 


Beginning to Sink. 


_ 


A ship was tossing in the wind 
Upon the billowy sea. 

And fearful mariners looked out 
On storm-rocked Galilee. 

When lo upon the heaving floor, 
Across the swelling wave 

A form approached with fearless step— 
A friend drew near to save. 


“Tt is a spirit!” now they cried— 
Each heait with fear dismayed; 

‘“¢Be of good cheer!” a voice replied, 
‘ois I, be not afraid.” 

The sanguine Peter heard, and called, 
“Lord, bid me come to thee !” 

“Come!” and he sprang from out the ship 
Upon the rocking sea. 


The silvery floor beneath his feet i 
Seemed opening for his grave, 
Faithless, and sinking, loud he cried 
Unto his Lord, to save. 
How good the grasp of that firm hand, 
With trouble girt about! 
And still we ask, as Christ then asked, 
‘‘Oh! wherefore didst thou doubt ?? 


We toss upon a wilder sea— 
We hear a voice say ** Come!” 

We leave the ship, and think to be 
Upon the wave at home. 

And while our eyes are fixed on Him, 
We from no danger shrink ; 

But ah, we turn them to the waves, 
And then begin to sink. 


An unused thimble—little rmg— 7 
A book, with half a cover— 

Treasures of lost ones—how they sweep 
Our sinking hearts all over. 

A yacant seat within our pew, 
An empty chair at table, 

Oh, waves like these engulf us quite— 
To walk we are not able. 


When lo! a hand again stretched out, 
A voice of love to cheer us; 

We feel the grasp, we know the power, 
Tis Jesus, drawing near us. 

‘* Be of good cheer! Look unto me!” 
The waves shall not come o’er us; 

H’en now the harbor is in sight, 
The land is just before us! 


Antwerp, Belgium. 


~ Rev. E. W. Maturws, who was or- 
ined a missionary to seamen in Not- 
tingham, England, at which service, the 
Principal of the College where he was 
educated, with the chief ministers of the 
town, and a deputation from the London 
Sailor's Society, took part—has been form- 
ally recognized as Chaplain at Antwerp, 
with appropriate services. The Bethel 
‘was decorated with flags and flowers by 
captains and other friends, Captain Shel- 
don (American) rendering efficient and 
valuable aid. 

“ Mr. Matuews says: “My work 
among the American friends has given 
me very great pleasure, and has appar- 
ently been very much appreciated by 
them. There are more English than 
Americans here, but were the English to 
attend the Mission Rooms in the same 
proportion as Americans do, it would be 
necessary to obtain a much larger build- 
ing at once. Ships hailing from the 
United States and British North America, 
are always represented at the Betliel. 
The audience room is well filled every 
Sunday. Some gentlemen from New 
York, at the close of a recent service, 
said to me, that they were greatly pleased 
to be present to see for themselves what 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
CIETY was doing for Sailors, and that on 
their return they should give a favorable 
report. Only two or three Sundays ago, 
some Américans stayed behind to speak 
to me after the service, and said that ‘‘the 
old tunes, the order of service, and the 
preaching so remind us of home that for 
the time it was like being there. We 
congratulate you, and are pleased to find 
such a place in this distant land.” Dr. 
Asa Willet of Bridgewater, Mass., an old 
friend and admirer of the late “ Father 
Taylor,” of Boston, has just left for his 
home. He not only expressed his plea- 
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sure at our mission, but wished me when 
any special effort was made to write him 
for a donation. 


The interest which the Captains and 
their friends take in the public services 
at the Bethel, has just been demonstrat- 
ed. At the close of the recognition ger- 
vice the Rev. R. Byron, (English Episco- 
pal Clergyman),quietly placed in my hand 
twenty francs toward a new harmonium 
for the Bethel. A few days afverwards, 
when meeting several Captains and their 
friends, on board of the American ship 
Guardian, I spoke of what Mr. Byron 
had done, when it was at once said, “hand 
round the hat,” and a handsome sum 
was at once collected. They took the 
thing in their own hands, and over nine 
hundred francs were raised. So that in 
less than two weeks we had a very fine 
American Organ to help us in our sger- 
vice of song. General interest and prac- 
tical sympathy are everywhere felt to- 
ward our Mission. Col. Weaver, the U. 
8. Consul, and his wife, the daughter of 
Bishop Simpson, often attend our servi- 
ces, aud their influence is very great, A 
Sunday School is just established for the 
children who come in our large steamers 
and sailing ships, as well as for those on 
shore. Mr. Weaver’s brother is one of 
our teachers. Our friends are much in- 
terested in this little organization, and it 
will add to the usefulness of our Mis- 
sion. A Templar Lodge is instituted, so 
that in this godless city, there is a Tem- 
plar home for the increasing numbers of 
this vast brotherhood. The Sunday and 
weck-night services are in a healthy 
state ; and weare waiting upon God for the 
energizing spirit, the converting grace. 

I pay weekly visits to the Hospital, 
where I find many of your sailors, and 
not only care for their spiritual interests, 
but, when necessary, communicate with 
the Consul and Captains on their behalf, 
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So far as possible I have visited all 
your sailing ships that have come to 
Antwerp during my stay: On many of 
them I have been received most cordial- 
ly, and I trust that this part of my work, 
which has been so happy to myself, has 
been blessed of God. The following is a 
quotation from my log book. 

“Visits to an American Man-of-War.— 
Upon the arrival of this war ship I im- 
mediately went on board. The execu- 
tive officer received me kindly, introduc- 
ed me to the other officers, after which 
we took lunch together. Then I had 
the pleasure of dining with the Com- 
mander and Consul. I must say the offi- 
cers were exceedingly cordial and anx- 
ious to favor my missionary labors on 
board. At this visit, arrangements were 
made fora Sunday afternoon service, and 
for the conveying of my Bethel congre- 
gation and their friends to the ship. The 
day was fine, the decks appeared to be 
full. I brought a bag of hymn books 
from the Bethel, so that all could join in 
the singing. All appeared to heartily 
enjoy the service ; I felt great freedom of 
speech and spiritual power. 

On Thursday gave a temperance lec- 
ture, after which a man (sailor) came to 
me and said he was impressed with the 
Sunday sermon, wanted to give up drink, 
lead a new life aud be a christian, This 
man was truly wrought upon by the Di- 
vine Spirit. I spoke to him accordingly. 

Friday, gave another temperance lec- 
ture, and supplied the ship’s company 
with temperance and Templar literature, 
kindly sent me by the Grand Lodge of 
England, I. O. of T.” 
o-8->—__—_—_—____ 

Christiania, Norway. 

Rev. H. P. Breren, writing August 
27th, says: “Iam going on with my sea- 
men’s work, and the Lord seems to pros- 
per it. At Arendel, while attending the 
District Conference, I visited the vessels 
there, and on Sunday, 17th of August, 
preached on a Norwegian ship, from 
Lauwig, whese captain and mate re- 
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ceived me with much pleasure and readi- 
ness. Friends went with me, we hoisted 
the Bethel flag, and the greatest congre- 
gation I have ever seen, was ina moment 
gathered. Brother O. Johnson and I 
preached, and the people listened with 
great attention. Many wept, especially 
some of the crew, and it was evident. that 
the Lord was among us. The event was 
afterwards reported in the paper of the 


place. Some thought there were at 
least 2,000 persons present.” 
———— e>__—__ 
Denmark. 
ODENSE. 


Rev. F. L. RyMxKER, reports for the 
quarter ending July 1st, that he had la- 
bored in Odense, Newborg, Fraborg, 
Fredricia, Viele, Horsens, and Aarhmus, 
traveling 240 miles, visiting 181 vessels, 
and seamen’s boarding-houses, and mak- 
ing 888 visits as colporteur, besides hold- 
ing 31 meetings. To secure a preaching 
service specially for seamen, he says has 
been somewhat difficult. He speaks 
again of Aarhmus, mentioned in SAIL- 
ors’ MAGAZINE, for August, 1873, page 
248. ‘It lies out to the sea, with a large 
deep harbor, and behind it, a rich coun- 
try, with railways and other roads termi- 
nating in the town. There is plenty to 
do there among seamen for an efficient 
man.” 


COPENHAGEN. 


Rev. P. E. Rypine writes, July 
25th, “In the quarter from April 1st to 
June 380th, I have stayed in Copenhagen 
and made some little journeys in the 
neighborhood of the city. At other 
times I have worked among seamen 
where I could find them, or I have made 
visits on board ships where I could get 
an opportunity to speak with them. I 
have had great grace from the Lord, so 
that every where I was received with joy, 
and they are longing after my visits. It 
was not always so, for in the beginning, 
and for some years afterwards, when I 
came on ship board to speak to them, I was 
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4 hunted ashore, and many times was it 


threatened that they would throw me 
overboard—and they tried it. But these 
times are now long past, I can now come 


and speak to the sailor, and he goes with 


me to hear sermons. 

“ Amager is a little island, nearly eight 
English miles long, and about two miles 
broad, separated from Copenhagen by a 
small stream, over which are two bridges. 


The island is fruitful, and was settled in 


1500, by King Christian Il, with Dutch 
‘families, to supply Copenhagen with 
vegetables. These are still cultivated, 
but mostly now by the women—the men 
are usually sailors or shipbuilders. The 
island is th:ckly inhabited, and there I 
have a very busy working field. Many 
are awakened, and many have been bap- 
tized. There is a congregation of twen- 
ty-two members. 

“T also work in a village named Valby, 
about two English miles from Copenha- 
gen, and in a village named Skovshoved, 
near Oresund, about four English miles 
from Copenhagen, where I have gone 
from house to house, to find the lost sheep, 
I have distributed a good number of 
tracts, and found many of the people ac- 
cessible to the gospel. In the past quar- 
ter I have preached fourteen times, visit- 
ed 54 families and 282 ships, German, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and English. 

=< 9 <e——_____ 
Genoa, Italy. 

The evening service on shore having 
been suspended during Julyand August, 
Rev. DoNALD MILLER, Chaplain, was 
able to preach in July, at the Bethel, at 
6 p. m., each Sabbath. 


so te SS 
Havre, France. 

Chaplain RoGurs wr.tes us in a letter 
received August 4th, that the work of 
repairing his Bethel, toward which our 
Board made an appropriation in May 
last, was progressing nicely. He ex- 
presses his thunks for the aid afforded in 
this matter, as it will doubtless assist his 
usefulness among the people for whom 
he labers. 
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Yokohama, Japan. 


Rev. Dr. Brown, in a letter urging the 
sending of an American Chaplain to that 
port, speaks of its growing importance. 

It is greatly to be regretted that our 
friends in Yokohama and the sailor com- 
munity are to be disappointed in their 
expectations. Rev. Dr. WALSWORTH 
who was their first choice, and at their 
instance, was appointed our Chaplain at 
that station, feeling it his duty to remain 
inthis country, that inviting field is still 
open to an earnest man, and it should be 
occupied at once. He would be received 
with warm welcome, and could not fail 
to do great good. 

a 
Valparaiso, S. A. 

Rev. Dr. TRUMBULL, at the close of a 
recent business note says: “ At the pres- 
ent moment we are bothered in the re- 
fusal of a permit to Mr. Muller, our Col- 
porteur, to continue to visit the shipping ; 
but we hope to get the restriction re- 
moved.” 

He also says that Dr. Swanry thinks 
of withdrawing from Talcahuano, that 
port not affording its former opportunity 
for missionary labor. We await with 
interest further advices from him. 

SE Oe 
Labrador. 


Mr. ROBINSON, writing from Salmon 
Bay, August 1st, reports in regard to his 
summer work, that he sailed from New- 
buryport June 2nd, and reached his field 
of labor in fourteen days. He fonnd that 
the mission buildings bad been sadly 
neglected and were altogether unfit to live 
in or for religious service. The mission 
boat had been sold, and so he was with- 
out facilities for reaching the people. 
But a way was opened for him to resume 
work, and he was welcomed wherever he 
went. One of the settlers was building 
a new house, and in the first story, be- 
fore the partitions were set, a room was 
provided large enough to hold two hun- 
dred and seventy-five persons. Here, 
with nail-kegs, boxes, pieces of timber, 
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&c., he constructed (Saturday evenings to 
be removed on Monday) rough seats 
enough for all who cared to attend re- 
ligious service. For five successive Sab- 
baths, services, morning and afternoon, 
were held with an average attendance of 
one hundred and seventy. Since then 
the vessels have gone to other harbors, 
and the congregations have diminished. 
He says, our services generally consisted 
of preaching in the forenoon and a pray- 
er meeting led by one of the fishermen 
in the afternoon. I adopted this plan be- 
cause it gave me a cLancs to visit people 
in more remote harbors daring a portion 
of the Sabbath, and, because it gave the 
fishermen a chance to keep alive and ex- 
press their spiritual interest in each 
other. All the meetings were well at- 
tended, and an earnestness and solemnity 
has prevailed among the crews of veesels 
visiting here, such as I never knew here 
before. God has been with us, and 
though we cannot follow the men from 
place to place, and mark the result of our 
efforts, yet we are sure some good has 
been done, and it will be manifest in the 
day when “God shall make up his 
jewels.” 


Work among the people of “the 
shore” has not been so prosperous as we 
could wish. Want of means for travel- 
ing from place to place, and the bad con- 
dition of our buildings, limited our ef- 
forts among the setilers ; yet, even here 
we are not left without some faint hope 
of good having been done. The best 
time for reaching the “coast people ” is 
during the winter, when they come to- 
gether into “ winter-quarters” and give 
a good opportunity for a school among 
them. From a recent letter from Mon. 
treal, it appears that some one is to be 
here during the winter. The prospects 
of the mission seem to be brightening 
and it is hoped that the people are begin- 
ning to see ihe value and importance of 
maintaining a mission in this desolate 
quarter of the globe. 
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St. Johns, N. B. 

Rev. JAMES SPENCER, Chaplain, re- 
ports that his congregations for the past 
six months have been much larger than 
heretofore. During the summer, the 
port has been visited with a larger num- — 
ber of steamships than usual, on board 
of which he has held frequent religious 
services, which have been well attended, 
and apparently interesting. The crews 
of the Norwegian ships, a large number 


of which have visited that port, show 


great pleasure in receiving the word in 
their native tongue. The occasional 
hearing of good resnlts from the precious 
seed sown, encourages the Chaplain in 
his manifold labors. d 

The ninety-nine American ships that 
have arrived at St. Johns, during the 
time reported, carried thirteen hundred 
and forty-seven men. The Chaplain has 
visited 182 ships, preached 92 sermons 
on shipboard, attended 20 prayer meet- 
ings, made 78 visits to the sick, and dis- 
tributed 17,500 pages of tracts in various 
languages. 

6. - 
Wilmington, N. C. 

In a month of partial labor (in August) 
the port being usually bare of shipping 
at that season of the year, Chaplain BuRR 
visited twenty one vessels and distributed 
six hundred and seventy pages of tracts. 
The bulk of the shipping in port was of 
foreign flags. 

EE + ee —_— 
Charleston, S. C. 

Chaplain Yarms took a vacation in 
July and August, the first since the late 
war. He availed himself of it to 
bring the cause of seamen to the notice 
of churches, &c., where he visited. 

a Sg 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Chaplain Carrrr, being on his vaca- 
tion in August, returned home at once 
on hearing that the Yellow Fever was 
prevailing at Pensacola, and writes; “On 
the first day of my arrival, I followed the 


= 
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remains of a sailor to the graveyard, and 


in the stillness of the night, (on account 


of keeping the people from being alarmed 


_ —a foolish notion of the city officers,) I 


gave to his shipmates an earnést talk, and 
we laid him away, a stranger in a strange 


4 land, far from relatives and friends—‘ath- 


er and mother, but not far from the God 
of his father and mother. I feel for the 
poor sailors,as they fare the worst, the 
fever being more fatal to the unacclimat- 
ed and tho:e who require above all things, 
good nursing, difficult for them to obtain 
among strangers and inthe public hospi- 
tals.” The minister of the Baptist church 
in Pensacola was one of the first victims 
of the fever. 
9 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Work under Rey. P. G. Coox, our 
Chaplain at this port, went on in August, 
the congregations at. Wells Street Cha- 
pel being rather larger and more inter- 
esting than usual. Mr. H. Middleton, 
who has labored over four years in con- 
nection with Mr. Cook in missionary 
effort, has gone to Hamilton College, N. 
Y., to study in preparation for the min- 
istry. Mr. Church and Mr. George 
Swale will continue to aid in visiting 
boats, vessels, and at the meetings. 

~~ +<___ 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Rev. D. H. Emerson, D. D., now labor- 
ing for seamen at this port, writes us: “I 
have distributed about 5 000 tracts dur- 
ing June, July, and August, and I have 
not yet in a single instance, been re- 
pulsed in my efforts by a sailor, although 
some rough fellows of the baser sort, 
living on the land, have sometimes tried 
their best to cast ridicule on the work- 
man and the work. None of these 
things, however, move me, and I go with 
joy from boat to boat, from saloon and 
sailor boarding-house to saloon and sail- 
or boarding-house, and from man to man, 
sowing the seed of the kingdom beside 
all waters, saying a word here and many 
words there, and striving in every way 
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to win those warm hearted men of the 
sea to Him who claims the Empire of the 
Ocean as His own. On Sabbath afternoon 
I preach regularly near the end of the 
lower bridge in the open air, and I col- 
lect the people from far and near, as 
many as three hundred persons attending 
this service. The tracts are new here, 
and they are read with great eagerness. 
After I have distributed two or three 
hundred of them, you will see men by 
dozens sitting upon piles of lumber and 
poring over these words of salvation.” 
i / 
Delaware and Raritan Canal. 
For August, 1873, Mr. J. WYNNE 
JONES reports 5 stations visited, tracts 
distributed 873, scriptures distributéd 12, 
and religious papers, 17. He says: “ We 
are continually encouraged by the gener- 
al interest manifested by the hearers. 
The Theological Seminary (at Princeton, 
N. J.,) opens on Thursday, (September 
4th,) and then the students will take 
charge, for me, of the home stations, al- 
lowing me more time to see after the 
other places. I am happy to report a 
grant of $15 worth of scriptures from 
the Princeton College Bible Society, also 
a grant of $20 worth of tracts, &c., from 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
$10 worth from the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, and $1 from the Bap- 
tist Publication House, Philadelphia. 
Supt. Jackson isalso exceedingly kind in 
his favors.” \ 
———— 0 


American Christians at Work for 
Sailors. 

A correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, writing from 
Belfast, Ireland, says: 

“The Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, and George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, spent Sabbath, July 
13th, in Belfast, and received a real 
Irish welcome. Dr. Hall preached 
in the morning in the Ulster Hall, 
the largest in Belfast, which was 
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quite full, and in the evening in 
St. Enoch’s church, which is the 
most capacious within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, and was crammed to over- 
fiowing. On both occasions collec- 
tions were taken to clear off a 
debt on a school house erected in 
connection with the Sinclair’s Sea- 
men’s church. His appeals were 
most successful. His sermons were 
listened to with the deepest atten- 
tion. They had all his old simpli- 
city, and earnestness, and solemnity 
about them. At the morning ser- 
vice the Rev. H. M. Williamson, 
of Fisherwick Place, took the 
opening devotional exercises, and 
the Rev. R. Crawford, of Sinclair’s 
Seamen’s church, the closing. In 
the evening Mr. George H. Stuart 
made a short and earnest appeal on 
behalf of sailors. 


¢>—___ 
Safety of the Polaris Crew. 

Washington, Sept. 19th.—A tele- 
gram received at the State Depart- 
ment this morning from William 
Reed, Vice Consul of the United 
States at Dundee, Scotland, that 
the Polaris expedition had arrived 
there destitute. The telegram was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Navy, who immediately instructed 
Consul Reed to care for the survi- 
vors, make proper provision for 
their comfort, and send them home 
by the first steamer. 

Dundee, Scotland, Sept. 19th.— 
The crew of the Polaris were mak- 
ing their way south in boats made 
from the ship when they were seen 
by the whaler avenscraig and 
taken on board that vessel. They 
are all well. 

The names of the rescued men 
are; Captain Buddington, sailing 
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master ; Dr. Emil Bessels, chief of 
the scientific corps; H. C. Chester, 
first mate; W. Morton, second 
mate; E. Schumann, chief engi- 
neer; A. A. Odell, second engineer ; 
W. F. Campbell, fireman; Herman 
Siemons, seaman; Henry Hobby, 
seaman; N. Hayes, seaman. All 
are in excellent health. 

Three others were transferred by 
the Ravenscraig to the whaler Jn- 
trepid, which is expected to arrive 
at Dundee in two or three weeks. 
Their names are: R. W. D. Bryan, 
astronomer and chaplain; J. B. 
Mauch, seaman ; J. W. Booth, fire- 
man. 

———_—> <> ___ 


Keclesiastical Action. 


Extract from the minutes of the 
SYNOD oF ALBANY, in session at Platts- 
burgh, September 10th, 1878 : 


“ Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Secretary of 
the Seamen’s Friend Society, then ad- 
dressed Synod. Thereupon it was re- 
solved that Synod, having heard the Rev. 
Dr. Hall in behalf of the Am. Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and a statement of its 
work, would recommend this Society to 
the churches and congregations connec- 
ted with this Synod, to make collections 
annually in behalf of its funds. 

Attest, 


Wo. M. JOHNSON, 
Stated Clerk. 


> Oo 
Invaluable Testimony. 


Capt. Doan, of the Cleopatra, sends 
us (with the money) the following list of 
contributions made on shipboard when 
at sea, in August last. It shows the in- 
terest which those persons most con- 
cerned in it, take in the work we are 
doing for seamen : 


A. Doane, $5 ; Mrs. A. Doane, $38 ; G. H. 
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Taylor, $3; Thomas Johnson, $5; J. E. 
Green, $1; Nils Sandelen, $1; R. Jones, 
$2; M. T. Bennet, $1; Joseph Emmery, 
$2; James Ross, $1; J. Reed, $1; S. 
Mosley, $1; S. B. Williams, $1; Syrus 


_ Morris, $2; John Howard, $5; L. Peter, 


$3; A. Rose, $1; Philip May, $1; W. 
C. Packard, $1; Chas. Allstron, $1; A. 
C. Hawkins, 50 cts.; John Kelley, 50 cts. ; 
Michael Ryan, $1; Mustapha, 50 cts.; J. 
Quirk, 50 cts.; J. D. Mallonee, 50 cts. ; 
Peter Miller, $1; F. Bleaih, $2; F. 
Selrovich, $2; J. Ingman, $1; H. Davis, 
$1. Total, $51 50. 


Two other donations to the same end 
from SHIP CAPTAINS, were received the 
same day. 


Information Wanted. 

Timothy McCarthy, sailor, sailed 
from New York in 1865, and on 
the return voyage the vessel was 
run into, five of the crew were 
saved on a raft, but McCarthy was 
notamongthem. Any information 
in regard to him sent to the AMER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York, will be 
sent to the family. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Chery Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and ninety-six arrivals during the month 
of August. These deposited with him 
$6,190, of whice $625 were placed in the 
Savings Bank, $2296 sent to relatives, 
and the balance returned to the deposi- 
tors. In the same time twenty four men 
went to ses from the HOME without ad- 
vance, and four were seut to the hospital. 

The missionary work at the HomMs# 
during the past two mouths has been 
under the care chiefly of Mr. John Den 
ham, a member of the “Church of the 
Sea and Land.” ; 

Position of the Principal Planets 
for October, 1873. 


MeERcuRY is an evening star during 
this month, setting on the 31st about 
50m. after the sun, and 380° 9/ south of 
west; is in conjunction with the moon 
on the afternoon of the 22nd, at 5h. 54m. 

VENUS is a morning star, risiny on the 
1st at 3h. 8m., and 13° 55/ north of east, 
is in conjunction with Jupiter on the 
evening of the 14th at sh. 32m., being 
21/ north; is in conjunction with the 
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moon on the morning of the 18th at 8h 
57m., being 2° 53/ south. 


Marks is an evening star, setting on 
the Ist at 9h. and 34° 2/ south of west; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
evening of the 26th, at 9h. 38m., being 2° 
33/ north. 


JUPITER is a morning star, rising on 
the Ist at 4h. 12m., and 7° 29/ north of 
east ; is in conjunction with the moon on 
the morning of the 18th, at 1h. 17%7m., 
being 3° 33/ south. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the ist at 7h. 10m., being 
then 21° 22/ south of the equator; is in 
quadrature with the sun oa the 19th at 
22m. past noon, after which time it is 
considered an evening star; is in con- 
junction with the moon on the morning 
of the 28th, at 2h. 8 m., being 4° 40/ 
north. RAE B: 
Clinton Point Observatory on the Hudson. 

: a 2 


Total Disasters in August, 1873. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during the 
past month is 34, of which 21 were wrecked, 2 
abandoned, 8 burned, 3 capsized, 2 sunk by 
collision, 1 foundered, and 2 are missing. They 
are classed as follows, viz: 2 steamers, 4 ships, 
2 barks, 6 brigs, and 20 schooners, and their 
total value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated 
at $690,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w, were 
wrecked, a, abandoned, b, burned, c, capsized, 
sc, sunk by collision, /, foundered, and m, miss- 
ing. 

STEAMERS. 
Dirigo, 6. (At Portland.) 
Montreal, b. (At Portland.) 


' SHIPS. 
Ee aris Castle, w. from Calcutta for New 
ork. 
St. Louis, w. from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
Isle of Wight, a. from Rangoon for London. 
T. HE. Lemon, a. from Liverpool for Sapelo, Ga. 


BARKS. 
Giuseppe, m. from Philadelphia for Sligo. 
Annawan, c. (Whaler.) 

BRIGS. 
Oscar, b. (At Hunter’s Point.) 
Wm. Walsh, w. from Boston for Pictou. 
Moses Rogers, w. (At Cow Bay, CO. B.) 
Hattie B., w. (At Cow Bay, C. B.) 
Ocean Bagle, m. from New York for Corunna. 
Messina, w. from Wallace, N. S., for Boston. 


SCHOONERS. 
J Actes Tildon, w. from Philadelphia for Port- 
and. 
Fortune, w. from Elizabethport for Portland. 
Susan & Mary, c. from New London for Block 
Island. 
Maryland, w. from Port Caledonia for New 
Bedford. 
Aurora, a. from Pemaquid, M., for New York. 
Mai, /. from New Orleans for Havana. 
ky ane, w. from Viques, P. R., for New 
ork. 
Montebello, w. (Fisherman.) 
Lebanah, sc. from Elizabethport for Boston. 
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Fountain, sc. from New York for Fall River. 
Fulton, w. from Providence for New York. 
nares w. (At Cow Bay, C. B.) 
Chas. C. Dame, w. (Fisherman.) 
Carrie P. Rich, w. (Fisherman.) 
Acklam, w. from New York for Boston. 
R. R. Higgins, w. (Fisherman.) 
A. BE. Richards, w. (Fisherman.) 
Martha N. Hall, w. (At Cow Bay, C. B.) 
Bureka, w. from Port Caledonia for New York. 
Mary S. liurd, w. (Fisherman.) 
In addition to the above, a large number ot 
vessels were driven ashore on the Provincial 
coasts during the great gale of August 24th, of 
which a portion will probably be lost, but have 
not yet been reporied as total wrecks. 


SS A eee 
Receipts for August, 1873. 


MAINE, 

Castine, Cong. church, Mrs. 8. Adams, 
Mire SG: ks Adams, and 8. Adams, 
$20 each for library................ § 

Lincoln, James H. Crosby, for lib’y 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester, lst ch. Miss’y Concert.... 13 65 
West Concord, 8. 8., for library....... 0 00 
VERMONT. 
_ Barre, Cong. church...........-..... no Mash aky) 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro, Sewing Circle.............. 25 00 
Rerkiey.,Oong. church... .cccesscsr-« 775 
Bridgewater, “Cong. CHOULEIi sacs ree cee 45 00 
East “Douglass, W. LL. Tots, We Me. 40 00 
Hopkinton, ACI MEN EC Comensanbe oDasdo 2 00 
Lanesville, Orthodox Cong. church.. 5 00 


Lynn, Chestnut Street chureh 
‘ Milton Mills, for librar 


Northampton, Mrs. J. P. Wiiliston.. 50 00 
SOWA TO Ds casiagangseceucnoosconebadena 25 41 
Wenham Be lete aot hishis cis ct sinc site a teee 13 76 
Westhampton, A. G. Jewett, & Chas. 
Ne LOUGs LOLMNOLALY: iicimeciclslecictels se 20 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bristol, Cong. church, of which to 

cee Hurry Bartholemew, L. M., 

So eiataterpaleicisisistaisiacelalicleteine ei cicieceicics cone 55 75 
Chester, Cong. church................. 12 00 
Derby, ist. Cong. CHULCH eye deste ee cee 17 00 
Fair Haven, 2nd Cong. church........ 28 25 
Farmington, H. W. Barbour.......... 1 00 
Greenwich, Mrs. F. Rk. Webb.......... 5 00 
Guilford, Ist. Cong. church Mieco ee 14 00 
Haddam, 15 00 
Housatonic, Cong. church, in part, for 

Tibindrveren cts tree cece tes cine eemee 18 00 
New Britain, South Cong. church, to 

const. Isaac 8. Lee, Orville Jones, 

Jy., and William E. Latham, L. M. 90 00 
New Harttord, North Cong. church. . 20 80 
New Hayen, 18t 7113 
Stamford, Ist Pres. church, of which 

John Pp. Jiamulton, for libraries $40, 

AUC Oa LD 4c iele cincielsisiats cicieieiale clic 128 44 
Suffield, Mrs. R. Woodworth.......... 1 00 
West Hay en, Congachurehs.... 5.0. cG5 30 50 

8. S., Cong. church, for libyary...... 20 00 
NEW YORK. 
(Murorads Pres. ChUuULCH cece ese seecse ss 10 00 
Belleville, 8. S., Bap. church, for lib’y 20 00 
M. EB. church. cckic J Ogh AEDT CA OE iner ig 12 07 
Binghampton, 5. 5., 1st Pres. ch. lib’s. 40 00 
Brockport, Pres. church 36 


Mrs. Electa Minot.......... 
Brooklyn, City Park Missione 
three classes, for library... 
Buflaio, B. C. Rumsey....-. 


Di Ps RUmsey.reececsseecsseesceceves 
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Champlain, Ist Pres. church.........- 20 27 
Farmer’s Village, A. M. Mann........ 5 00 
Geneva, Ist Pres. church, of which 
Mrs. M. P. Squier, with premous 
donations, to const. Col. Geo. S. 
Hastings, of New York, L. M., 
$35 34, Miss Powers, $25.....-.-.- - 63 34 
Hanover, Miss &. D. Chamberlain.... 5 00 
Hudson, Ref. church, of which Mr. J. 
T. Simpson, for library, i in memo 
of Arthur N. Simpson, $20, and 
5., for R. B. Shepperd library $20.. 80 57 
Jamaica, IPVES. CHULCHsceciesiioece seer 56 58 
Lafayette, ‘ cs S. S., for lib’y.. 20 00 
Lakeville, ‘ i eleetscieineeriens mtOmiey 
Vins Dubs OSLCY sree tee sintieieici= eles 10 00 
Leroy, Bap. church....... S6Stoodor Saac 817 
Lewiston, Pres. church.. noripeooosa anaes 14 00 
Livonia, 16 19 
Livonia’ Station, M. BH. church......... 173 
Marathon, Pres. CauEe aleaisnnaele -.» 1000 
M. E. 4 52 
ap. 3 20 
Medina, Pres. church Sy S.s00n part, 
LOW LEONA DV a oteieere tise ete ial clercietsieiaie ste 14 16 
BapeChurchteeascesctceeecsiieeeetice ee 13 75 
New. York City, Capt. W. Holbrook, 
CMU SONU ELC taanaatemssee le aiets 5 00 
Capt. Alexunder, schr. Helen EF. 
POW ON saate cision vaicieececin cia teenies 2 00 
Capt. Cunningham, bark Hattie M.. 5 00 
Capt. Webster and crew, ship Lillie 
ISOULONO aeteretactateeietctsialaraeratere ieeieeeets - 1000 
Capt. Geo. Payson, brig Ceres....... 5 00 
John 8S. Buren ( 
Geo. Weel to meeteccmee 
John C. Cook, for Genoa. 
Misk: andVEALCH. ncn. > cise wicinierasetsleliein 
eae Willletsvscrc.ceectts 
OVP SGT nico ccere ccm cee ena 
Rass Bunenohor mafetsleveteistece csareeeTe 
Bidiwint: Mead sii csce anemic loteins deveterce 
William Libbey, Jr., for library SASS 20 00 
JONAS AL ALipbeys |) e Oee anes 20 00 
Frederick A. Libbey, Shit Non ieeer 20 00 
Selah B. Strong, Be aielescts 20 00 
James Oruikshanke... lex ss closets Bec na) 
amine ofclafuislave bictese aslatesetGie aisle eine 00 25 
Carlton Ayres, L. M 30 00 
. W. Benson.. 25 00 
Zo ATMS eke Ses wralctn clot wisioieeiees hate 5 00 
Jes 10 00 
Decius Beebe@san..-cisicseeeeeecee eas e- 6,00 
Louis W. Towt, for library... eleiepsieie's 20 00 
Pittsford, Pres. church.....:<:..ecu... 15 99 
Mrs. True i etahaletehe:wieloiet clown cispataleteutasalaie Aee 00 61 
Poughkeepsie, H. & J. Carpenter be 1 00 
Rye, Mrs. E. D. Saltonstall:...:. 5... 
Sandy Creek, Cong. church. 
Bap. churches sacs. ccc eee 
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Shelba, Bap. church.. 


Suspension Bridge, Disciples church.. 2 55 
Syracuse, M. EK. church, add’l - 3 00 

tices Weft. ChULCh..cm- acc ses ceetioenee 9 35 
West Winfield, M. E. church, add. 9 00 
Woodville, Cong. Church.) Js.iecccaee 3 67 
Yonkers, Ref. church: «5.25 so-cecn selssig .GOlUO 

Ist Pres. churchy 7.1 Ses cceeee sceeeaiete 145 00 
Youngstown, 8. S., Pres. church, lib’y 20 00 
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Metuchen, Ist Pres. church..... 16 00 
Pres. 8. 8. for Bouton library 20 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bloomsburgh, Mrs. Mary lL. Neal..... 5 00 
CANADA. 


Montreal, Inspector Street 8. S., lib’y. 15 00 
Ship John Bar bour, Capt. and crew. 14 00 


eee 


$2,650 81 
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LIBRARY REPORTS. 


1873. 


During August, 1873, sixty-four libraries, (twenty-nine new and thirty-five refit- 
ted) went to sea, from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 
libraries were, Nos. 4,058,-9, and 4,065, at Boston, and Nos. 4,985—4,599, 4,700,— 
4,714 inclusive, at New York, as follows: 


pe: oe By whom furnished. 
4058.. Dane Street S. S., Beverley, Mass...... 
4059..W. R. Drew, Plymouth, M. 
BOGS Savi CONCOLG GS; 5-5 MEASB ieee ances <0: =< 
4589..S. S., Bap. church, West Winfield, N. Y. 
4590..A. C. Armstrong, New York City...... 
4591..Mrs. John Dwight, Medway, Mass..... 
4592..S. S. class, Miss M. A. Backus, Ist Pres. 
church, Schenectady, N. Y . 
4593..8. S., Cong. church, Huntington, Conn. 
4594..W. Powell, Jyr., 3 Broadway, New York 
City 


4700..Jonas M. Libbey, New York City...... 


4701..Frederick A. Libbey, ‘“ ee 
4702..S. S., Coug. church, Hartland, Conn.... 
4708..Masters Leroy and Gordon Brown, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y 
4704..S8. S., Cong. church, Rockville, Conn... 
4705..Masters Charles and Willie Rockwell, 
Tarrytown, N. Y....ssccececscrencseeceee 
4706..Dea. Charles Webster, Berlin, Conn... 
4707..Dea. W. J. Edwards, Westhampton, 
Mass..... ASeonennee Bbovabheceoce oan he 
4708..8. S., Cong. ch., Westhampton, Mass... 
4709..8. S., Pres. church, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
4710..John DeForest, Watertown. Conn..... 
4711..8. S., Pres. church, Peekskill, N. Y.... 


4712..8. S., South Cong. ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 


4713..George Dayton, Peekskill, N. Y...-.... 
4714..S. S., Cong. church, Homer, N. Y 


Where placed. 


Bark J. K. Boyd.,..-... 
Schr. Hmeline.....-..... 
Schr. Mary Weaver..... 
AS BQ LOIN oro reisleteteters e1e7 ate 
Bark George W. Jones.. 
Ship Bridgewater....... 


Bark Edward McDowell 
Steamer City of Dallas. 
Backes TAZ. rincistater sae 
Bark Helena. <i: se. «se 


Bark Delia M. Long.... 
Barks Wate .ijc.ce cise un's/s/esie 


Bark Eliza Evelina...... 
U.S. Steamer Alaska... 
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Bark Adeline C. Adams. 


Schr. Robert Peel....... 
Ship Samuel G. Glover.. 


Ship Young America.... 
Ship Ericksson.......... 


Ship Lillie Soullard..... 
Ship Johu Warren...... 
Bark “* Hattie M.”....... 


BarkySabine ...3<.0s+0.- 


Steamer San Antonio... 
Bark T. C. Jones.g...... 


The twenty-nine new 


Men in 

Bound for Crew. 
Huropeses cease 14 
West Indies....... 7 
Philadelphia ...... “i 
HAUINOPOssieleicssteemtele 14 
IBYISGOM eas sae were 16 
San Francisco..... 27 
Galveston 12 
New Orleans...... 27 
Rotterdam ........ 14 
Sydney, Australia. 15 
Melb OUTNIC Termene 6 14 
Liverpool ......... 14 
Cienfuegos ........ lL 
PIULOPCselesiwares sie 10 

European Squa- 

BOW teieretecieeecieias 300 

oe 1 be ity 
West Indies....... 10 
HVONCONGs eraceeiniesies 24 
Antwerp .....5-... 16 
San Francisco..... 36 
6 pe Chor 26 
ANtWEYP -2 0s sveens 15 
Hast Indies........ 12 
FIMLOP Crew tesaaias 16 
Antwerp .....-+... 22 
BUNOP Osea teratersoiate 14 

(Galveston and 

( Buropesss soon con 16 
Galveston......... 40 
ADVICE UC ares ws sine noe ll 
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The thirty-five Libraries refitted and 
reshipped were ¢ 

No. 983, on schr. A. H. Belden, for 
Indianola ; No. 1,478, on schr. 0. Post, 
for coastwise ; No. 2,120, read with in 
terest, gone to Jacmel, on schr. J. M. 
Morales ; No. 2,193, on schr. C. H. Her- 
rick, for Key West; No. 2,801, on schr. 
Mary Louisa, for Washington ; No. 3,046, 
on schr. /’, G. Davis, for Barbadoes ; No. 
8,149, books read with interest, gone to 
Para, on schr. H. Burnett ; No. 3,207, on 
brig Lola, for Santander; No. 3,211, see 
report below,—gone to Port Royal, on 
schr. Brave ; No. 8,300, on brig Martha, 
for Porto Rico; No. 3,310, books read 
and appreciated by officers and crew, 
gone to Yarmouth, on schr. Rangativa ; 
No. 8,515, all read with interest, gone to 
Buenos Ayres, on brig Pathfinder ; No. 
3,610, on schr. Wild Hunter, for St. 
Johns ; No. 3,648, read and prized, gone 
to Boston, on schr. Huntress ; No. 3,702, 
on brig stelle, for Cienfuegos; No. 
3,827, on schr. Jmpulse, for Pernambuco ; 
No. 3,898, on bark iba, for Havana; No. 
3,992, has been a voyage to San Francis- 
co and Europe, books read with interest 
by several crews, gone to Savannah, on 
schr. J. McAdam ; No. 4,104, on brig J. 
I. Bowen, for Matanzas; No. 4,151, on 
brig Zerlina, for Alicante; No. 4,163, on 
schr. Mocking Bird, for St. Johns; No. 
4,181, on brig Golconda, for Genoa; No. 
4,236, on brig Awra, for Montevideo; No. 
4,282, books read with profit, gone to 
Porto Rico, on brig L. W. Armstrong ; 
No. 4,289, on brig Salve, for Buenos 
Ayres; No. 4,449, read with interest, 
gone to St. Johns, on brig Ceres ; No. 
4,458, on schr. M. Barber, for Bangor ; 
No. 4,529, books were read with interest 
and profit, gone to Antwerp, on bark 
Harrold ; No. 2,400, returned at Boston, 
much read, and sent to sea on bark Ann 
Taylor, for Africa, 10 men; No. 3,499, 


returned and gone to sea for its third },; i , 
»s Signed the Sh t : 
voyage on schr. Mary Hliza ; No. 8,706,9 ; prmmnieres y 


returned from third voyage, much used, 
and sent to sea again on schr. Tasso, for 
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Nova Scotia; No. 4,011, returned, sent 
out on U. 8. Revenue Cutter, 39 men. 

Letters and Incidents concerning Li- 
brary work. 

No. 4,005, went to sea on British ship 
John Barbour, Capt. R. H. Ivey, who 
writes: “I made it an object from the 
first to let the men feel that it was en- 
tirely for their benefit and use that it 
was put on board. I placed it where it 
would be accessible to them, and every 
Sabbath morning nearly all would select 
a book, and pass their leisure time in 
reading instead of foolishly talking, 
singing, etc., as is so frequently the case 
with sailors when unemployed, and I 
have good reason to believe that moral 
effect in the men has been for good. I 
have passed many happy hours in read- 
ing the excellent matter so kindly pro- 
vided by your good Society, and I tender 
in behalf of the crew, our best and 
heartfelt thanks for furnishing us at 
such short notice the excellent library.” 
This letter was accompanied with $14 
contributed by the captain and crew, for 
the Society. 

No. 4,039, “I am happy to say that our 
crew enjoyed the books much. I took 
good care of them, and passed many 
happy hours in reading them, and only 
wish that my poor lost country would 
have, like the United States, a French 
Seamen’s Friend Society, and give to the 
poor sailors nice books as the American 
does. We lost one of our men, but he 
was buried as a christian, and attended 
at his grave, by a minister of the gospel. 
T have given almost all the tracts to the 
people, who are delighted to get them.” 

Cc. CG, 

No. 3,211, * A report from this library, 
just received, is as follows: Shipped 
on the brig Lola, October, 1872; eight 
in the crew; all the books have been 
read—the Bible most of all; two men 


four have left off swearing, and six have 


* This library was furnished by S. S. Fisher, 
Washington, D. C., in August, 1869. 
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seemingly improved in character; two 


have been awakened, and two converted. 

A report just at band, says of No. 
4,157, t : shipped May 7th, 1872, on bark 
Northern Queen, of Yarmouth, for Eu- 
rope, 16 men in crew, has been read by all 
the crew. Religious services were held 
every Sabbath, and there were two pro- 
fessing christians among the men. 

t Library furoished in May, 1872, by 8.8., 
Pres. church, Boonyille, N. Y. 


0 


Self-Reliance. 


The quality of self-reliance is one that 
every boy should possess, but which he 
can hardly obtain unless he is tried 
and made to rely upon himself. A man 
without self-reliance is a poor stick, and 
to avoid being a poor stick of a man he 
should learn the lesson while he is a boy. 
I say there is nothing like teaching a boy 
to depend upon himself. That’s the way 
I learned to swim. I tried for weeks to 
learn in shallow water, but never had 
confidence enough in myself to strike out 
and really try. At last, one day as I was 
ducking around near the shore, a “big 
brother” took me on the deck of a schoon- 
er, near by, and threw me over the out- 
side rail in deep water, and told me to 
swim for my life—and I did. I struck 
out for very terror, and to my utter aston- 
ishment I saved myself, and from that 
moment I was never afraid of the water 
and couid swim well. That rude, rash 
treatment of my brother’s gave me the 
self-reliance which I so much needed. 
I was early taught in other things to rely 
upon myself, and now have reason to be 
thankful for it. When I was eleven 
years old I used to load a cord of “ four 
foot wood” on an ox-cart and drive a 
yoke of oxen with the wood four miles 
to a steamboat landing, and sell the 
wood, unload it and then drive home, and 
render an account of sales to my employ- 
er. This I did day after day. 

It was awful hard on me then, a poor 
little boy, but it taught me to rely upon 
myself. When I grew older I thought 
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that I would go to sea. I supposed all 
was ease and romance there. I wrote to 
a relative in New York, asking him to 
look me up a good ship. I relied upon 
him to do something for me, but I relied 
in vain, for he wrote me that he could not 
find one. Here again I found that self- 
reliance was my best course. “If you 
want anything done well do it yourself,” 
is an old and good rule ; and I found it 
so in this case, so I took my chest of 
clothes and started for New York, know- 
ing that J could get a ship. The morn- 
ing after I arrived, I took my letters of 
recommendation in my hand and started 
for the docks, and commenced going on 
board of every ship that was in port 
bound for China—for there was where I 
wanted to sail. I went on board several 
and met with rough answers, for I was 
rather a little fellow for a sailor, but I 
was bound to go. Atlast one rough cap- 
tain to whom I applied looked at me 
and said roughly, “what can you do 
aboard a ship?” “I can do my best,” 
said I, “and I guess you'll find that’s 
pretty well.” The answer rather pleased 
him, and he asked me if I had ever read 
“Two years before the mast ?” I told him 
that I had read it four times. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, “if after reading that you still 
want to go to sea come over to the own- 
ers’ office and ship.” I went over with a 
glad heart and was soon shipped as a boy 
before the mast on the good ship Hunt- 
ress, and that ship was my home for two 
years after that. Now whether you think 
or not that it was a good thing for me to 
get a place on board that ship, you will 
agree with me that it was only my self- 
reliance that gained me a place, and it 
was only self-reliance that enabled me to 
live through the thousand and one hard- 
ships which I had to endure during those 
two wild years. If I had waited for my 
uncle in New York to get me the situa- 
tion I never should have obtained it. I 
might have waited ten years. I went 
myself and did the work in one day. 
Boys rely upon yourselves. Don’t lean 
upon your fathers, or your uncles, or your 
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friends. If you have marked out an 
honorable path inlife take up your staff 
and go ahead and not wait for anybody 
to give youa push. Don’t wait for help. 
The best and richest men in this country 
never had rich fathers to help them, 
They have gained their positions by self 
reliance, perseverance, and high-toned 


noble lives. 
—————q@—0<——__ 


«“ Promise me not to Swear.” 

“One day a gentlemen observed a 
group of boys, bent on play, strongly 
urging another boy to join them. He 
was struck with the very decided ‘No’ 
which the boy gave to all their entrea- 
ties. Anxious to see the result, he step- 
ped into an entry, where he could hear 
and see, and not be much observed. 
‘That boy has a will to resist the whole 
band of them,’ he said to himself. A last 
effort was made to induce him to come 
with them. ‘Now, James, will you not 
come? you are such a good player! ’— 
‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘but on one condition. 
Give me your hands that you will not 
sweer, and I will go.’ They did so; and 
with joy all ran off to play. We are sure 
the game lost none of its interest for 
want of the swearing. Noble boy! not 
ashamed to show that he was on the 
Lord’s side, even in the face of angodly 
playfellows.” 

<0. 

Something for the Boys about Patches. 

My little friend, because there are 
patches upon your pants and elbows, 
don’t be ashamed and think, as some boys 
are apt to, that itis a disgrace, for this 
is certainly a great mistake, but rather 
that it speaks well for your dear mother, 
who must be very diligent to keep your 
clothes in such nice trim when she has 
so much else to think of. We would 
rather see your clothes all patches than 
to know you were guilty of a single 
wrong act, or to hear you say one wicked 
word, No good child will shun you be- 
cause you may not be able to dregs ag 
well as your playmates. And if you 
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should chance to meet a boy or girl who 
will laugh at you, walk on and never 
mind. 

In a town far away from your home 
there lives a small boy who has many 
friends among the children—big folks, 
too. Why? Isit because he dresses tip- 
top every day and struts about? Oh, no, 
for this he cannot do, as he is the son of 
a poor widow who earns all she makes by 
washing, and Johnny has all the rinse 
water to carry from the well, fires to 
make in the morning, kindling wood to 
cut for the neighbors, and all the while 
he wears clothes, not with a single 
patch on the elbow or knee, but many of 
them. Then why is he so much loved? 
perhaps you are ready to ask. Ah, could 
you see his bright eyes, and the many 
smiles that light up his face as he passes 
to and from his home; you would readily 
understand. The whole secret is this: 
Johnny has such a kind and generous 
heart he ig ever ready to lend his mother 
a helping hand, has a pleasant word for 
all, and is not ashamed of anything but 
that which is wrong. 

——_ >t o-___— 
A Prayer. 
Jesus, tender Saviour, 
Hast Thou died for me? 


Make me very thankful 
In my heart to thee. 


When the sad, sad story 

Of Thy grief I read, 
Make me very sorry 

For my sins indeed. 
Now I know Thou livest, 

And dost plead for me; 
Make me very thankful 

In my prayers to Thee. 
Soon I hope in glory- 

At Thy side to sna 
Fit my, Lord, to meet Thee 

In that happy land. 
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“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
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table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 
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other, 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, 
Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had 
either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 7 Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. / 
SAILORS’ HOMES. 
LOCATION. ~* ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEW York, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
: 7 | Capts. Honry & Robert 
Boston, 99 Purchase Street.......... Boston “ e¢ “ Capts. ae A eB 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. * os pe Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt, W. J. Penton. 
AISUES TON] 9.0.50. cee eciiets casas « Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
TINEEBPHO AE or, oer once Senge Seek seas Ladies’ Sea. Fi’nd Society. Geo, Ernst Findeisen. 
aN NOTES OO 5. CALE ars 210 sraseiereie 0/2015 = « od so CS —_ —- —— 
ELON OUAMIM S 050 cece 0 s.ste.G a0 cies Gyo ae wn Ilonolulu “ os Mrs. Crabbe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Strect......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 
334 & 336 Pearl Street........-.... — 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... G. ¥. Thompson. 
ADVONMVEr treet... cde. cece. seas. Christ. Bowman. 
66 do. DO. vepcrcreern ee oteeas ic Charles G, Auffarth. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Harnilton. 
New BEprorp, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.8...... Mr. & Mrs. W. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ Seamen’s Union BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEW. YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission ee See erers te Se ee 
TOM CSURSOLCO bisects sees alevenis ers «07> ee Se Ce ee: « B. F. Millard. 
Foot. of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... * Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... Be We OS ee “TL. Fy Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... Apa 34 oS Sas ** Tsaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist .................. ‘ O. G. Hedstrom. 
Oliver.cor. Henry Street........: ERM eo cwnn dA Acorn de (oJ. UoHodge, D. Ds 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. n a peprer D. D. 
Bite ain . én. nibs - . « i. O. Bates. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... i Cn Helland, 
TIBOR RIO: Ap as Beas 15 BROedanaoec ORE Ege ee EeaPner noone anocodudertsc « Pp, G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ We th OCist te etateiejeesielelaceielss “¢ John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society “"'S. H. Haves. 
ENON GIGS CIMATC syoperercichetaia.nielciaigees “ers alot Boston Port Society....... “* Geo. 5S. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... ‘« Ti. A. Cooke, 

RICNIMONGIStECEE.../..02 se eeynce ce « ENpPisoo paleereetasasjeacleacn se J. P. Robinson. 
PORTLAND, Mb&., Forest. n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soe’y.. “ ¥. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society... ‘* - ae 
NEWPORT, k. [., 51-Long Wharf.... Individual Effort..........- “ C. Hi. Malcom, D.D. 
RTIVVE DS ID OUR ie alectee « o\x0ere a)oeie/otiele a's Now Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian............... “ Vincent Group. 

Jor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist............. aie teters * William Major. 

Catharine Street... 0. --0e. seers Wpiscopal........ aoc enennce “ WwW. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist.......2...-...0-00- ** Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. “ Francis McCartney 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Balun tes ID eee p arses “ &R.R. Murphy. 

a = Am2rican & Norfolk Sea. wT Piemonte 
OER O) Ma rereta| efalajes~ sieleisir'sty einein(e(nale aire! Friendisocicties Ki. N. Crane. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... “« Wm. B Yates. 
BAVANNAH 260... ccecceerececsoctercess Sh S es * . Richard Webb. 
MOBILE, Chureh Street, near Water. ‘ ee mv Cys ce —— 

DOME (ORI BC Sat 4450 Se MEO Oe 0 Ou nae EAS Ce 7 Oe Renn “ J. WH. Pease. 
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American. Seamen's Lrientl Society. 


Organized May, 1828—Incorporated May, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. 


TRUSTERS. 


Capt. N. Briggs, 

Rey. LeviS. Weed 

Rey. J. EB. Rockwell, Ds Ds 
Geo. D. Sutton, Esq., 
James W. Elwell, Esq., 
Rey. W. M. Taylor, D. D., 
Francis Moran, Esq., 
Moses 8. Beach, Esq., 


Rey. SAM’L H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y and Treas., 
L. P. HUBBARD, Iinancial Agent, 


Rey. S. W. Hanks, Congregational House, Boston, 
’ greg ’ 


Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Ct., 


Rey. John Spaulding, D. D., 
Capt. Francis M. French, 

C. A. Davison, Esq., 

Capt. David Gillespie, 

Win. Mathews, Esq., 

Capt. C. C. Duncan, 

A. G. Phelps Dodge, Esq., 
John H. Boynton, Ksq., 


Richard P. Buck, Esq., 

Rey. H. Loomis, D. D., 

Wm. A. Booth, Esq., 

James Demarest, Esq., 

Rey. David Inglis, L. L. D. 
Horace Gray, Esq., 

John D. McKenzie, Esq., a 
Reuben W. Ropes, Esq. 


80 WALL Sr., NEw YORK. 


District Secretaries. 


OO LSS eS 


CHAPLAINS, MISSIONARIES, &c. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 

Rev. E. O. Bates, 

* Ola Helland, 

H. H. McFarland, 
. C. A. Borella, 

John F, Johansen, 

John Denham, 

John McClelland. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rey. David Dickey. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rey. P. G. Cook. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Dea. Israel Starks. 
Boston, MAss.—Capt. Andrew Bartlett. 
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PORTLAND, ME.—Revy. F. Southworth. 

RICHMOND, VA.— 

NORFOLK, VA.—Rey. E. N. Crane. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Rev. H. B. Burr. . 

CHARLESTON, 8. C.—Rey. W. B. Yates. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Rey. Richard Webb. 

MOBILE, ALA.— { 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Rey. L. H. Pease. 
66 ue a 

GALVESTON, TEXAS.— 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Rey. J. Rowell. 
Ok ae J. A. Bergner. 


IN FOREIGN PORTS. 


Sr. JOHNS, N. B.—Rey. James Spencer. 
LABRADOR.—Mr. Thomas Robinson. 
Norway, Christiania.—Rey. H. P. Bergh. | 
DENMARK, Copenhagen.—Mr. H. Hansen. 

Se Odense.—Mr. F. L. Rymker. 

$6 Bornholm.—Rey. P. B. Ryding. 
SWEDEN, Helsingborg, Rey. N. P. Wahlstedt. 

Oi xefle.—K. Ericksson. 
Warberg.—C. Carlson. 
Gottenberg.—Rey. A. Fernholm. 
Stockholm.—A. M. Ljungberg. 
Gothland.—J. Lindelius. 
BELGIUM, Antwerp.—Rev. E. W. Mathews. 
FRANCE, Havre.—Rey. H. Rogers. 

G" es M. Pohlman. 
Marseilles, 

Lad 
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Rey. Gordon Thompson. 
J. R. Smithson. 


os M. Partridge. 


IraLy, Genoa.—Rey. D. Miller. 
“  Spezia.—Rey. Edward Clarke. 

MALTA, Florina.—R. Stephens. 

CuinA, Chefoo.—Rey. L. W. Eckard. 

JAPAN, Yokohama, 

YEDO, Dr. D. B. McCartee. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Honolula.—Rey. 8. C. Damon, D. D. 

= Mr. E. Dunscombe. 

Hilo.—Rey. F. Thompson. 


BRAZIL.— 

CHILI, Valparaiso, Rey. D. Trumbull, D. D. 
~ ss Francis Muller. 

Talcahuano, Rey. J. A. Swaney,D.D. 

PERU, Callao.— 

BUENOS AYRES.— 

CuBA, Hayana.—Konrad Schelling. 


“6 


Western Seamen’s Friend Society. 


Rey. B. 


Donations may be sent to 8 


FRANKLAND, President and General Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


0 Wall Street, New York. 


